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SUMMARY 


The American Discovery Trail (ADT) was 
proposed by the American Hiking Society 
and Backpacker magazine as a continuous, 
coast-to-coast trail to link the nation’s prin- 
cipal north-south trails and shorter local and 
regional trails into a nationwide network. 
The purpose of this study is to provide infor- 
mation to Congress to determine if it is feasi- 
ble and desirable to add the ADT to the 
national trails system. The study team identi- 
fied three possible options for the ADT. 


Alternative 1 would authorize the ADT as a 
national scenic trail, with a provision that 
would permit the inclusion of existing trail 
segments where motorized recreational use 
is currently allowed. The federal government 
would have the lead in overseeing the plan- 
ning and management of the trail, with state 
and local governments and private nonprofit 
groups serving as partners. Although the 
ADT would meet the significance, length, 
and accessibility criteria for national scenic 
trail authorization, it clearly does not meet 
the trail use criterion because motorized 
recreational use is permitted on some trails 
the ADT would follow, and because much of 
the ADT currently follows roads. There are 
also conflicting views on whether it would 
be desirable to authorize the ADT as a na- 
tional scenic trail. This alternative would be 
feasible if Congress provided a waiver to 
except the trail from the national scenic trail 
nonmotorized use requirement, agreed to a 
certification process, and provided funding 
for administering the trail. 


Alternative 2 would authorize the ADT as a 
national discovery trail. Under this alterna- 
tive, Congress would need to amend the 
National Trails System Act to include nation- 
al discovery trails as a fifth class of national 
trails. A nonprofit group would have the 
lead role in administering the trail. The 
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study team found that the ADT would meet 
the desirability criterion Alternative 2 would 
be feasible if Congress amended the National 
Trails System Act and created the new trail 
designation, authorized the ADT, and pro- 
vided funding for administering the trail. 


Alternative 3, the “no federal government 
action” option, was analyzed to meet the 
requirements of the National Environmental 
Policy Act. Under alternative 3 the ADT 
would be a nationwide trail, but Congress 
would not authorize it as a national trail. 
The trail would continue to be administered, 
developed, and promoted by a nonprofit 
group such as the American Hiking Society. 
This alternative would be feasible from the 
federal government's perspective; however, 
the feasibility of the alternative is question- 
able from the nonprofit group’s perspective. 
The study team also found conflicting views 
on whether this alternative would be desir- 
able to implement. 


The overall impacts to natural and cultural 
resources would be negligible under all of 
the alternatives, assuming the ADT followed 
existing trails and several general mitigation 
measures are Observed. From a national per- 
spective, the trail would have an insignifi- 
cant effect on the economy and on residents 
living near the trail corridor. No changes in 
land use or private lands would be expected 
as a result of the authorization of the ADT. 
The three alternatives would vary on the 
effect they would have on the federal land 
management agencies’ management and 
administration of the trail. 


This study has been printed in two volumes. 
Volume 1 contains the National Trail Feasibil- 
ity Study and Environmental Assessment; vol- 


ume 2 contains descriptions and maps of the 
trail corridor. 
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INTRODUCTION 


STUDY PURPOSE AND NEED 


Trails are one of America’s most popular 
recreational resources. Millions of Americans 
hike, ski, jog, bike, ride horses, drive snow- 
machines and all-terrain vehicles, observe 
nature, commute, and relax on trails 
throughout the country. A variety of trails 
are provided nationwide, including urban 
bikepaths, bridlepaths, community 
greenways, historic trails, motorized trails, 
and long-distance hiking trails. The Ameri- 
can Discovery Trail (ADT) was proposed as 
a continuous, coast-to-coast trail to link the 
nation’s principal north-south trails and 
shorter local and regional trails into a nation- 
wide network 


In October 1992 Congress directed the sec- 
retary of the interior to study the feasibility 
and desirability of adding the ADT to the 
national trails system (PL 102-461; see ap- 
pendix A). The purpose of this study is to 
provide information to Congress to deter- 
mine if it is feasible and desirable to add the 
ADT to the national trails system. 


To comply with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act, the docu- 
ment also includes an environmental assess- 
ment that identifies reasonable conceptual 
alternatives for the trail and assesses their 
general environmental effects. The environ- 
mental assessment was prepared in accor- 
dance with the regulations of the Council on 
Environmental Quality. It provides the Con- 
gress with comparative information neces- 
sary to analyze the effect of designating the 
ADT as a component of the national trails 
system. 


Before proceeding with background informa- 
tion on the study, it is important to note 
what this study/environmental assessment 
does not address. 


The study does not provide a detailed 
description of the trail alignment or 
tread. 


The trail route has changed considerably 
since it was first proposed and continues 
to change as problems with the route are 
addressed and as new opportunities arise 
to reroute the trail Recognizing the 
evolving nature of the trail, the feasibility 
study focuses on a broad conceptual cor- 
ridor surrounding the route being pro- 
posed by the ADT proponents. 


The study does not provide detailed de- 
scriptions of the natural, cultural, scenic, 
and recreational resources along the trail 
corridor. Rather, this study provides an 
overview of the trail corridor, identifying 
representative examples of noteworthy 
resources along the trail. 


The study does not address management 
and development of the trail, except for 
analyzing potential economic costs. It is 
inappropriate to address these concerns 
until a decision is made on the future of 
the trail, nor is there sufficient informa- 
tion to adequately address these concerns 
now. (These matters would be addressed 
in a comprehensive management and use 
plan if the ADT was established as a 
national trail.) 


The study does not consider alternatives 
that route the trail primarily on privately 
owned lands. The philosophy of avoid- 
ing private property was fundamental to 
congressional and other support for the 
feasibility study. 


INTRODUCTION 
BACKGROUND 
The National Trails System 


Recognizing the value and need for trails, 
Congress passed the National Trails System 
Act (PL 90-543) in 1968. This legislation es- 
tablished a national system of recreation, 
historic, scenic, and connecting or side trails. 


National recreation trails are existing 
trails recognized by the federal govern- 
ment as contributing to the national trails 
system. They provide a variety of out- 
door recreation uses and vary in length 
and accessibility. National recreation 
trails are designated by the secretary of 
the interior or the secretary of agriculture 
and are managed by public and private 
agencies at the local, state, and national 
levels. Congressional action is not 
required to designate a national recre- 
ation trail. 


National historic trails are congres- 
sionally authorized routes, including 
motorized transportation routes, that 
recognize prominent past routes of ex- 
ploration, trade, migration, and military 
action. These trails, which are adminis- 
tered by a federal agency, generally con- 
sist of remnant site. and trail segments 
rather than continuous trails. Their pur- 
pose is to identify and interpret national- 
ly significant historic routes and their 
remnants and artifacts for public use and 
enjoyment. 


National scenic trails are congressionally 
authorized long-distance, usually con- 
tinuous, routes that are designed for 
hiking and other compatible nonmotor- 
ized uses (e.g., horseback riding, bicy- 
cling, cross-country skiing). These trails, 
which are administered by a federal 
agency, have high recreational values 
and pass through areas with nationally 
significant scenic, natural, historical,or 
cultural qualities. National scenic trails 
should be capable of attracting visitors 
from throughout the country. They avoid 
motor roads, mining areas, power trans- 


mission lines, and commercial and indus- 
trial developments that are incompatible 
with protecting the trails’ natural condi- 
tion and that detract from the recreation 
al experience. 


In general, national scenic trails have six 
purposes: 


¢ Provide a continuous, long-distance, 
offroad route for nonmotorized recre- 
ational uses. 


¢ Increase trail recreational opportu- 
nities for all people. 


¢ Provide access to outstanding exam- 
ples of America’s natural heritage. 


¢ Stimulate the conservation of nation- 
ally important scenic, historic, natu- 
ral, and cultural areas associated 
with the trail corridor. 


¢ Stimulate increased federal, state, 
local, grassroots, commercial, non- 
profit, and industry trail activity and 
partnership 


¢ Heighten awareness, participation, 
stewardship, and support for trails 


Connecting and side trails are compo- 
nents of national recreation, scenic, and 
historic trails. They provide additional 
points of public «.ccess to or between the 
above trails. Congressional action is not 
required to designate these trails. 


Today, the National Park Service, U.S. Forest 
Service, and Bureau of Land Management 
administer 19 congressionally designated 
national scenic and historic trails. When 
completed, these trails will stretch over 
37,000 miles in 45 states. In addition, there 
are over 800 recognized national recreation 
trails, which are administered by local, state 
and federal agencies and private organiza- 
tions. 


Evolution of the ADT Proposal 


The American Discovery Trail started as a 
joint project of the American Hiking Society 
and the publisher of Backpacker magazine. 
The idea owes its beginnings to a 1980-1981 
transcontinental hike called “HikaNation,” in 
which members of the American Hiking Soci- 
ety spent 411 days walking from California 
to Delaware. The event was intended to 
draw attention to the need for more trails 
and the poor condition of existing trails. The 
two groups later concluded there was a need 
to establish a permanent coast-to-coast route 
across the country. The ADT was conceived 
as being the “backbone” of the national trail 
system, linking most of the country’s major 
north-south long-distance trails, along with 
numerous regional and state trails. While 
primarily a hiking trail, the idea was that 
many parts of the ADT would be sired 
with bicyclists and equestrians. The creators 
envisioned the ADT as 


a trail of discovery — a true “slice of 
Americana.” Seeing the country on 
foot on trails or by bicycle on quiet 
roads, the adventurer will come to 
know the land and its people in a 
way not possible from a highway. 
The ADT will be a “Route 66 for the 
self-propelled.” 


The trail was further seen as helping meet 
the increasing demand for trails in cities and 
rural areas, and providing an opportunity 
for Americans living in major metropolitan 
areas to use the national trails system. It 
would connect urban areas to rural areas. 
Finally, the ADT creators saw the concept as 
a way to increase public interest in trails and 
trail organizations across the country. 


After raising funds from corporate sponsors, 
an ADT field crew and coordinator were se- 
lected in the spring of 1990 to identify a 
route for the trail. Volunteer committees, 
cor pa sed of trails activists, public officials, 
and interested citizens, were established in 
each of the states the trail would pass 
through. The committees, working with 
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local, state, and federal land management 
agencies and local trail and outdoor groups, 
planned the route throvgh their states. The 
state committees were directed to route the 
trail on public lands to avoid conflicts with 
private lands and to avoid the need for ac- 
quisition of land for trail rights-of-way. As a 
result, much of the ADT route was located 
on public road rights-of-way. 


Between June 2, 1990, and July 30, 1991, the 
ADT field crew scouted the state commit- 
tees’ route from Point Reyes National Sea- 
shore, California, to Cape Henlopen State 
Park, Delaware. The tear walked or biked a 
total of 4,835 miles over the course of 14 
months. Detailed notes were taken to docu- 
ment the route and describe the country the 
trail traverses. 


Even before the scouting team had finished 
its coast-to-coast trek, the American Hiking 
Society was working with Congress to offic- 
ially designate the trail as part of the nation 
al trails system. In the summer of 1991 legis- 
lation was introduced to study the ADT for 
designation as a national trail. Congress 
eventually passed the legislation, which was 
signed by President Bush on October 23, 
1992. In addition to the alignment scouted 
by the ADT field crew, Congress directed 
that a northern loop through northeast Coio- 
rado, Nebraska, lowa, Illinois, and Indiana 
be studied. The American Discovery Trail 
map shows the general route of the ADT as 


currently proposed. 


The Role of the National Park Service 


The National Trails System Act (PL 90-543), 
as amended by PL 102-461, directed the 
secretary of the interior to study the feasibili- 
ty and desirability of designating the ADT as 
a national trail As the primary administrator 
of the national trails system, the National 
Park Service was assigned responsibility for 
preparing the study. A core study team was 
assembled in the summer of 1993, consisting 
of a program manager, team leader, two out- 
door recreation planners, landscape architect, 


and cultural resource and natural resource 
specialists. 


Several other federal agency representatives 
worked with the Park Service core study 
team. This interagency group consisted of 
the five involved Park Service regions (ie., 
Western, Rocky Mountain, Midwest, Mid- 
Atlantic, and National Capital regions), the 
Park Service’s Washington, D.C. office, U.S. 
Forest Service, and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. Two representatives from the Ameri- 
can Hiking Society also worked with the 
Park Service. The interagency group was 
actively involved in the preparation of the 
study, contributing information about the 
trail, refining trail purposes, identifying 
issues, concerns, and desired future condi- 
tions for the trail, formulating alternative 
cono>pts for the trail, and providing other 
assistance to the core study team as needed. 


The ADT Planning Process 


The study team’s first step in the planning 
process for the trail was gathering and ana- 
lyzing information. Key assumptions, prob- 
lems, issues, and concerns icr the trail were 
identified, information was collected on note- 
worthy natural and cultural resources within 
the trail corridor, and other data was 
gathered to determine the trail’s purposes, 
significance, feasibility, and desirability of 
including the ADT in the national trails 
system. 


From October 1993 through June 1994, me- 
mbers of the study team traveled across the 
country to become familiar first-hand with 
the resources, experiences, and potential 
problems and opportunities in the ADT 
corridor. Because the team members could 
not see all aspects of the proposed trail 
route, they contacted people who were either 
knowledgeable about the trail or somehow 
affected by it. 


The next major step was to identify reason- 
able alternative concepts for different nation- 
al trail designations and possible ways to ad- 
minister the trail The team then used a set 
of trail criteria to evaluate the feasibility and 
desirability of designating the ADT as a 
national scenic trail and assessed the 
environmental, social, and cultural effects of 
implementing the alternatives. 


Throughout the planning process, the study 
team sought the views of the public. Due to 
the nationwide interest in this trail and the 
tight schedule for completing the study, the 
study team primarily relied on newsletters to 
communicate with the public. An extensive 
mailing list, including over 2400 names of 
individuals and groups, was developed dur- 
ing the course of the study. Newsletters were 
mailed out in February and April of 1994 
and January of 1995. Feedback from the 
general public was provided to the team 
through mailback response forms. Telephone 
calls and meetings were also used to obtain 
the views of local, state, and federal agenc- 
ies, trail and outdvor recreation organiza- 
tions, congressional delegations, interested 
citizens, and other targeted groups. (A sum- 
mary of the public comments received to 
date is included in appendix B.) 


The next major step was publication of the 
draft document. After considering public 
comments on this draft study/environmental 
assessment, a final study/environmental as- 
sessment will be prepared. The final study 
will be transmitted to Congress by the secre- 
tary of the interior and be made available to 
the public. Congress will ultimately decide 
what action to take on the trail 


American Hiking Society and the ADT 


It is important to note that work is proceed- 
ing on the trail independently of this study. 
Local trail groups, the ADT volunteer state 

committees, and the American Hiking Soci- 
ety are taking action to establish the trail. A 
national ADT coordinator, employed by the 
society, is promoting the trail and working 
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with local groups along the trail. The ADT 
state committees are refining the route, in 
many cases proposing minor changes from 
the original scouting expedition route to 
address problems and opportunities. In par- 
ticular, the American Hiking Society and the 
state committees are working to move the 
trail off roads as opportunities arise. In fact, 
as a result of the impetus provided by this 
study and the work of many volunteers, 274 
miles of the ADT route were moved off road 
rights-of-way in 1993 and 1994. Volunteers 
are also marking the trail with the ADT logo. 
To date, over 2,000 miles have been marked. 
Work is also proceeding on preparing 
detailed state maps, and a trail guidebook 
(Lukei 1995) has been published. 


PURPOSES OF THE ADT 


One of the first tasks of the study team, in 
concert with the interagency team, was to 
identify the traii’s purposes. Trail purposes 
provide a framework for understanding why 
the ADT was created, for determining what 
type of trail it is, how it should be used, 
where it should be located, and how it 
should be managed. The purpose statements 
also formed the basis for the study's alterna- 


tives. 


Five purposes were identified that apply spe- 
cifically to the ADT. These purposes were 
primarily based on the trail proponents’ 
ideas and visions for the trail. The purposes 
of the ADT are as follows: 


Provide a continuous coast-to-coast route 
for nonmotorized users (e.g., hikers, 
bicyclists, equestrians). 


Establish a marked route connecting 
representative examples of America’s 
heritage. 


Serve as an east-to-west spine, linking 
many major trails and strengthening the 
national network of trails. 


INTRODUCTION 


Enable trail users to experience the spec- 
trum of American landscapes, from ur- 
ban to rural to backcountry to wildlands. 


Create opportunities for people to meet, 
communicate with, and appreciate others 
from around America and the world. 


The study team suggests that any legislation 
relative to the ADT clearly recognize these 
purposes as a guide for future management. 


AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


A broad overview of the natural and human 
environment that the ADT is proposed to 
traverse is presented in this section. Because 
the proposed trail is approximately 6,000 
miles long and the landscapes are so diverse, 
it would take volumes to adequately 
describe the trail environment; consequently, 
the description of the route is general in 1a- 
ture. A description of the trail corridor on a 
state-by-state basis is provided in volume 2 
of this study. 


The ADT taken in its entirety from the Pacif- 
ic to the Atlantic paints a cross-sectional 
portrait of America, revealing the diversity 
of landscapes, lifeways, and cultures that 
comprise much of the country. Starting in 
the West, the ADT would begin near the 
Pacific shoreline where Sir Francis Drake 
landed and would end on the Atlantic Ocean 
at Lewes, Delaware — one of the earliest 
European settlements in the New World. In 
between the trail would traverse remote 
desert landscapes; cross most of the nation’s 
major mountain ranges; traverse vast grazing 
lands and croplands, small ranches, and 
family farms; and pass through a variety of 
human settlements ranging from resort com- 
munities and sparsely populated rural towns 
to the major cities of San Francisco, Denver, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and Washington, D.C. The trail’s elevation 
would range from sea level on the coasts to 
over 12,000 feet in Colorado, with consider- 
able variation between these points: long 
stretches would be level, while other stretch- 
es would have dramatic changes in eleva- 
tion. Portions of the trail would be in some 
of the most remote wildlands left in the 
country and would require serious prepara- 
tion and superb conditioning to follow; other 
sections would be suitable for a spontaneous 
stroll by people of ali abilities. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OVERVIEW 


Vegetation, Topography, and Water 
Resources 


The ADT would cross a variety of natural 
regions and diverse vegetative communities, 
from coastal redwood forests to desert bas- 
ins, from short grass plains to high alpine 
tundra, from boreal forest to eastern oak- 
hickory forests. Altogether, the trail would 
cross through parts of 15 natural regions 
recognized by the National Park Service 
(1972 and 1990). The Natural Regions Tra- 
versed by the ADT map shows the trail 
corridor in relation to the natural regions. 


Starting in the West, the corridor would skirt 
the southern tip of the North Pacific border, 
which is heavily influenced by the Pacific 
Ocean. Sandy or rocky beaches are usually 
bordered by steep bluffs. Pacific forest, in- 
cluding stands of coastal redwoods, occur in 
the area, along with coastal scrub, chaparral, 
and grassland. 


The trail corridor also would pass through 
the northern end of the South Pacific border. 
The San Francisco Bay estuarine system, the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, and 
man-made reservoirs and canals are the most 
conspicuous surface water features here. The 
principal vegetation types are dry coniferous 
forests, composed of a mixture of coastal, 
Sierran, and inland species and chaparral. 
Most of the grasslands that once occurred in 
the Central Valley have been replaced by 
croplands and orchards. 


Proceeding eastward, the trail corridor 
would climb through the Sierra Nevada. This 
is a huge, fault-block mountain range with a 
steep eastern escarpment and a gently slop- 
ing west side. The range is 400 miles long 
and 40 to 80 miles wide. Glacial lakes are 
common. Alpine tundra and boreal forest 
(including red fir, whitebark pine, lodgepole 
pine, and mountain hemlock) occur at higher 
altitudes. 


AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


Natural Regions 
Traversed by the ADT 


Ponderosa and Jeffrey pine occur at middle 
elevations on the east slope, and scattered 
patches of piftion-juniper woodland are at 
low elevations. Pacific forest (including sugar 
pine, Douglas fir, white fir, Jeffrey pine, pon- 
derosa pine, and mountain hemlock), chap- 
arral, and oak woodland occur on the moun- 
tains’ western slopes and foothills. 


The next region the trail corridor would 
cross is the Great Basin. This region consists 
of numerous desert basins separated by 
isolated mountain ranges, which run roughly 
north-south. Many of the basins have an 
intermittent lakebed in their lowest point. 
Permanent surface water is uncommon, and 
surface water that is present is usually sa- 
line. At the lower elevations "cold desert’ 
vegetation, characterized by sagebrush and 
shadscale, is common. Pifon-juniper wood- 
lands cover most of the lower slopes of 
mountains, while some boreal forest and 
isolated patches of tundra occur on the high- 
est mountains. 


In Utah and Colorado the trail corridor 
would pass through the Colorado Plateau. 
Much of this deeply incised plateau is semi- 
arid to arid; surface water is uncommon. 
"Cold desert" vegetation, similar to that of 
the Great Basin, is common. Pifton-juniper 
woodland is also widespread. At the higher 
elevations subalpine forests occur, including 
subalpine fir, Engelmann spruce, blue 
spruce, white fir, and bristlecone pine. Pon- 
derosa pine forest also is an important forest 


type of the region. 


Continuing eastward, the trail corridor 
would climb through the Southern Rocky 
Mountains — the highest point of the trail. 
The headwaters of three of the rivers the 
trail would parallel are found in this region: 
the Platte, Colorado, and Arkansas Rivers. 
cmall alpine lakes are scattered through the 
mountains, and rivers and streams are nu- 
merous. Alpine tundra covers large areas 
between 11,000 and 14,000 feet elevation in 
these mountains. At lower elevations subal- 
pine fir and Engelmann spruce forests and 
lodgepole pine stands are extensive. Below 


the subalpine zone, Douglas fir, white fir 
and blue spruce are common. Extensive 
stands of ponderosa pine occur on the 
mountains’ lower slopes. 


Proceeding from the Rocky Mountains, the 
trail corridor would enter the Great Plains. 
This largely plateau-like region descends 
from elevations of 5,000 to 6,000 feet at the 
base of the Rockies to about 1,500 feet at the 
east edge. Large reservoirs and large, low 
gradient rivers like the Missouri River are 
the most conspicuous water features. Short- 
grass prairie is the most extensive vegetative 
community, with buffalograss and blue 
grama being the most important species. 
Mixed-grass prairie, including short-grass 
species and taller species like little bluestem, 
big bluestem, and sand dropseed, occurs on 
the eastern edge of the region. 


The next region the trail corridor passes 
through would be the Central Lowlands. 
This is an extremely flat area. Surface water 
features vary from small intermittent streams 
in prairie lands to major rivers like the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi. Most of the tall grass 
prairie that once occurred here has been 
converted to farmland. Mixed-grass prairie 
still occurs on the western portion of the 
region. Many variations of eastern deciduous 
forest cover most of the rest of the region, 
with beech-sugar maple and oak-hickory 
forests being the most common in the trail 
corridor area. 


The southern route of the ADT would cross 
the northern end of the Interior Low Pla- 
teaus in Illinois and Indiana. This region is 
characterized by a series of plateaus, separat- 
ed by prominent escarpments. Most eleva- 
tions are between 500 and 1,000 feet above 
sea level. Most of the region is covered by a 
mosaic ranging from mixed mesophytic 
forest to grassland. However, much of the 
present vegetative cover has been modified 
so that it bears little resemblance to the origi- 
nal vegetation. 


In Ohio and West Virginia the trail corridor 
would pass through the Appalachian Pla- 
teaus. These plateaus appear to be gently 
rolling, but major stream valleys may be 
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deeply incised in them. Numerous rivers and 
streams are present. Mixed mesophytic for- 
est, a very diverse subdivision of the eastern 
deciduous forest, covers most of the region. 
Beech, tuliptree, basswood, sugar maple, 
sweet buckeye, red and white oak, and east- 
ern hemlock are the most abundant tree 
species here. 


Next, the trail corridor would cross the Ap- 
palachian Ranges in West Virginia and 
Maryland. This region is characterized by a 
series of parallel ridges and valleys running 
in a northeast-southwest direction and in- 
cludes the Blue Ridge Mountains. Small 
streams and rivers are numerous in the area. 
Spruce-fir forests occur at high elevations in 
West Virginia, and ravines in the region may 
support mixed mesophytic forest. But most 
of the area traversed by the trail is covered 
with oak forests; red oak, chestnut oak, scar- 
let oak, white oak, and tuliptree generally 
dominate. 


Continuing eastward, the trail corridor 
would descend into the Piedmont. This re- 
gion is characterized by gently rolling topog- 
raphy with occasional isolated rocky hills or 
mountains. Large, slow rivers and few natu- 
ral lakes are present in the Piedmont. Most 
of the forested land is in various stages of 
succession. Oak-pine forest is the most com- 
mon forest cover in the region, with oaks 
and hickories being most abundant in the 
trail corridor area. 


The ADT’s eastern terminus would be in the 
Atlantic Coasta! Plain. This seaward-sloping 
plain averages 75 to 100 miles wide. Topog- 
raphy is flat to rolling. Broad, slow-flowing 
streams are present here, with large salt and 
freshwater marshes adjoining the rivers. ‘The 
Chesapeake Bay is the most conspicuous 
water feature in the trail corridor area. 
Beaches in the region are characteristically 
broad and sandy. Mixed forests of oak, pine, 
beech, and other species dominate the up- 
lands. 


AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 


Floodplains and Wetlands 


The ADT corridor would follow or cross 
hundreds of floodplains across the country, 
ranging from small floodplains along i 1ter- 
mittent streams to the wide valley of the 
Missouri River. Major drainages and 

flood plains in the trail corridor include the 
Sacramento, American, Colorado, Arkansas, 
Platte, Kansas, Missouri, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Wabash, Potomac, and Anacostia Rivers. 


The trail corridor also would pass through or 
near a variety of wetlands. The wetlands can 
be classified as primarily palustrine and 
riverine in nature. From eastern California to 
the Missouri River most of the wetlands are 
along drainages the trail corridor intersects 
or parallels (with the exception of the Colo- 
rado mountains). In states to the east, 
wetlands occur along drainages or in low 
areas. Many wetlands along the route have 
been disturbed due to developments, human 
activities, and the introduction of exotic 
species. Isolated undisturbed wetlands occur 
sporadically along the route. 


Threatened and Endangered Species 


As part of the process of preparing this 
study, informal consultations were initiated 
in the spring of 1994 with the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service to identify federally threat- 
ened and endangered species that may occur 
along the trail corridor. The threatened and 
endangered species that occur in counties the 
ADT corridor would pass through are listed 
in appendix C. In the spring of 1994 a total 
of 106 threatened or endangered species 
occurred in these counties, including 9 mam- 
mal, 14 bird, 2 reptile, 1 amphibian, 15 fish, 
29 invertebrate, and 36 plant species. Anoth- 
er 22 species were proposed for listing and 
will likely be formally designated as threat- 
ened or endangered in the near future. 


In addition to the above species are a large 
number of candidate species that may be 
proposed for federal listing in the near fu- 
ture. Many of the states through which the 
ADT would pass also have their own lists of 
threatened and endangered or rare species. 
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This information is not included because it is 
uncertain where the exact trail alignment 
would be physically located if it were desig- 
nated and because these lists will likely 
change before any action would be taken to 
designate and manage the trail. 


CULTURAL RESOURCES OVERVIEW 


As the ADT meanders across the entire Unit- 
ed States from Pacific to Atlantic, it intersects 
with a diversity of cultural resources. These 
resources vary from the Spanish settlements 
at San Francisco Bay to the goldfields of the 
Sierra Nevada, from the rock art of the Great 
Basin to the Mormon communities of Utah, 
and from the Santa Fe route of international 
trade and commerce to the Indian trails of 
the Platte valley. They vary from major met- 
ropolitan areas to small ethnic communities, 
from railroads and canals to the prehistoric 
mounds of Ohio, from Civil War battlefields 
to the historic structures of the 
Appalachians. Cultural resources of such 
diversity and richness help people under- 
stand the foundations of America. 


Several types of cultural resources are asso- 
ciated with this nation and its people. Ob- 
jects give a glimpse of the past and represent 
Americans’ work, leisure, and technology. 
Archeological resources provide insight into 
behavior of historic and prehistoric societies 
and cultures; structures convey where Amer- 
icans live, work, worship, travel, and recre- 
ate; cultural landscapes demonstrate the 
interaction of people and the land; and 
ethnographic resources represent expressions 
of spirituality, language, and art. 


Two federal programs identify nationally 
significant cultural resources: National His- 
toric Landmarks and the National Register of 
Historic Places. The landmarks program 
focuses on the most nationally significant 
buildings, structures, sites and objects, and 
encourages their preservation. The National 
Register of Historic Places is the official list 
of archeological, ethnographic, and historic 
resources worthy of preservation, and also 
includes districts, sites, buildings, structures, 
and objects. Such resources are recognized as 


significant to the nation, state, or communi- 
ty. However, it should be noted that not all 
of the most significant cultural resources 
along the ADT route are listed in these pro- 
grams — structures associated with great 
men are the dominant resource in both of 
these programs, while structures of other 
types, ordinary people, and everyday life 
tend to go unrecognized. 


Many national landmark properties are scat- 
tered along the route of the ADT. According 
to the National Register of Historic Places, in 
1994 there were approximately 142 listed 
landmarks in the corridor, distributed among 
the 15 states as follows: California (31); 
Nevada (4); Utah (2); Colorado (5); Kansas 
(9); Missouri (30); Nebraska (6); lowa (5); 
Illinois (12); Indiana (3); Ohio (13); Kentucky 
(2); Maryland (20); West Virginia (0); and 
Delaware (0). 


The National Park Service (1994) thematic 
framework demonstrates how representative 
of all themes the landmarks are along the 
ADT route. The themes embrace prehistory 
to the modern period and include a multi- 
plicity of human experiences. Cutting across 
and connecting the eight categories are three 
key historical building blocks: people, time, 
and place. People are obviously of impor- 
tance to history, with the variables of race, 
ethnicity, class, and gender providing for the 
full range of human experience. Time de- 
notes not only chronology but an emphasis 
on process, continuity, and change over time. 
Place includes not only issues of national 
significance, but regional and local experi- 
ences as well. The eight themes are described 
below. 


Theme I. Peopling Places: This theme ex- 
amines human population movement and 
change through prehistoric and historic 
times. It also looks at family formation, at 
different concepts of gender, family, and 
sexual division of labor, and at how they 
have been expressed in the American past. 


Theme II. Creating Social Institutions and 
Movements: This theme focuses on the di- 
verse formal and informal structures through 
which people express values and live their 
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lives, such as schools or voluntary associa- 
tions. Americans generate temporary mov- 
ements and create enduring institutions in 
order to define, sustain, or reform these val- 
ues. 


Theme III. Expressing Cultural Values: This 
theme covers expressions of culture — 
people's beliefs about themselves and the 
world they inhabit. It expresses the ways 
that people communicate their moral and 
aesthetic values. 


Theme IV. Shaping the Political 
Landscape: This theme encompasses tribal, 
local, state, and federal political and govern 
mental institutions that create public policy, 
and those groups that seek to shape both 
policies and institutions. 


Theme V. Developing the American 
Economy: This theme reflects the ways 
Americans have worked, including slavery, 
servitude, and nonwage as well as paid la- 
bor. It also reflects the ways they have mate- 
rially sustained themselves by the processes 
of extraction, agriculture, production, distri- 
bution, and consumption of goods and ser- 
vices. 


Theme VI. Expanding Science and 
Technology: This theme focuses on science, 
which is modern civilization’s way of orga- 
nizing and conceptualizing knowledge about 
the world and the universe beyond. This is 
done through the physical sciences, the so- 
cial sciences, and medicine. 


Theme VII. Transforming the Environment: 
This theme examines the variable and chang- 
ing relationships between people and their 
environment, which continuously interact. 
Evolving perceptions and attitudes are the 
roots of development and use of the physical 
setting. 


Theme VIII. Changing Role of the 

United States in the World Community: 
This theme explores diplomacy, trade, cul- 
tural exchange, security and defense, expan- 
sionism — and, at times, imperialism. Also 
represented in this theme are interactions 
among indigenous peoples, between this 
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nation and native peoples, and this nation national register properties found along the 


and the world. 


ADT corridor are listed in table 1. 


Nearly 1,000 national register properties are Table 2 gives examples of landmarks that 
also found in the ADT corridor. Approxi- illustrate the typés of cultural resources 
mately 319 properties are listed on the regis- found in the ADT corridor by theme. 

ter at the national level. Some examples of 


TABLE 1: EXAMPLES OF NATIONAL REGISTER PROPERTIES 


State Properties 
California Mission Dolores, San Francisco County 
Lake Tahoe Dam, Placer County 
Nevada Tybo Charcoal Kilns, Nye County 
Humboldt Cave, Churchill County 
Utah Topaz War Relocation Center Site, Millard County 
Courthouse Wash Pictographs, Grand County 
Colorado Camp Hale Site, Eagle County 
Curecanti Archeological District, Gunnison County 
Kansas Pawnee Rock, Barton County 
Menninger Clinic Building, Shawnee County 
Missouri Scott Joplin House, St. Louis County 
Union Station, Jackson County 
Nebraska California Hill, Keith County 
Fontenelle Forest Historic District, Sharpy County 
lowa Plum Grove, Johnson County 
Jay Norwood Darling and Genevieve Pendleton House, 
Polk County 
Illinois French Colonial Historic District, Randolph County 
Stinson Memorial Library, Union County 
Indiana Louisville Municipal Bridge, Clark County 
Boyce Block, Delaware County 
Ohio Mound City Group National Monument, Ross County 
Whitewater Shaker Settlement, Hamilton County 
Kentucky Riverside Drive Historic District, Kenton County 
Piatt’s Landing, Boone County 
West Virginia Philippi Covered Bridge, Barbour County 
Indian Cave Petroglyphs, Harrison County 
Maryland Antietam National Battlefield, Washington County 
Shawnee Old Fields Village Site, Allegheny County 
Delaware Cape Henlopen Archeological District, Sussex County 
Delaware Breakwater and Lewes Harbor, Sussex County 
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TABLE 2: DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL HisTORIC LANDMARKS BY INTERPRETIVE THEME 


National Historic 
Landmark 


Theme 
I 


Theme 
Il 


Theme 
Ill 


Theme 
IV 


Theme 
V 


Theme 
VI 


Theme 
Vil 


Theme 
Vill 


Point Reyes Lifeboat 
Station, CA 


San Francisco Cable 
Cars, CA 


Sutter’s Fort, CA 


Virginia City 
Historic District, NV 


Alkali Ridge, UT 


Pikes Peak, CO 


Counal Grove 
Historic District, KS 


Sumner E‘ementary 
School, KS 


George Caleb 
Bingham House, MO 


Eads Bridge, MO 


Gateway Arch, MO 


Palmer Site, NE 


Herbert Hoover 
National Historic Site, 
IA 


Cahokia Mounds, IL 


Bishop Hill 
Historic District, IL 


Lincoln Boyhood 
Home National 
Memorial, IN 


W.P. Snyder, Jr. 
(steamboat), OH 


Cincinnati Music Hall, 
OH 


Covington & 
Cincinnati 
Suspension Bridge, KY 


United States 
Naval Academy, MD 
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AFFECTED ENVIRONMENT 
POTENTIAL USE OF THE ADT 


Because the ADT would span the country, 
the potential trail user population would be 
national in scope. This means the trail would 
have a national appeal, as well as generating 
local and regional interest and use. 


National studies indicate that nonmotorized 
trail-related recreation activities (e.g., hiking, 
biking, backpacking, horseback riding) are 
one of the most popular classes of outdoor 
activities in the United States. Use of trails 
has grown rapidly over the past couple of 
decades, due both to increasing interest in 
trail use by the public and the increasing 
availability of trails throughout the country. 
The National Trails Agenda Project reported 
in 1992 that there were 93 million bicyclists, 
26 million horseback riders, and 41 million 
hikers in the country, and that more Ameri- 
cans (155 million) walked for pleasure than 
participated in any other outdoor activity. 
Surveys by the American Sports Data, Inc., 
reported that there were 8.3 hikers/back- 
packers per 100 people in the country in 
1993. The survey data indicates that most 
participants were on trips of less than one 
week; about 59% of the participants hiked/ 
backpacked less than seven days during the 
year. 
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There is a large potential user population 
living near the proposed ADT corridor. The 
trail corridor would pass through San Frar- 
cisco, Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Washington, D.C., and near Chicago. 
Over 36 million people in 1990 lived in or 
near counties traversed by the trail corridor, 
or about 14% of the United States’ popula- 
tion. If approximately 8% of these people 
hike at least one portion of the trail corridor 
in a year, that would mean at least 2.9 mil- 
lion individuals would use parts of the trail 
annually. This is a conservative number, 
because it does not reflect use by individuals 
who live outside the counties traversed by 
the trail or used by bicyclists and equestri- 
ans. It also should be noted that many of 
these hikers, bicyclists, and equestrians 
would be using the trails that comprise the 
ADT regardless of whether or not the ADT 
is included in the national tra Is system. 


As the country’s population increases in the 
future, trail use is expected to increase na- 
tionally. Trail use would also increase as the 
availability of trails increases, especially if 
they are developed near population centers. 
Thus, potential use of the ADT is expected to 
increase in the future, althoug) it is not 
possible to predict by how mich. 


ALTERNATIVE CONCEPTS FOR THE ADT 


Three concepts were identified by the study 
team as possible options for recognizing the 
ADT. The first two alternatives would in- 
clude the ADT in the national trails system 
under different designations; the third alter- 
native is a “no federal action” option, which 
the study team included to meet the require- 
ments of the National Environmental Policy 
Act. Under each alternative there is a general 
explanation of the trail concept, including its 
intent or purposes and a discussion of how 
the trail would be administered. This chapter 
also includes an evaluation of the two action 
alternatives to determine if the ADT qualifies 
to be authorized as a national trail At the 
end of each alternative there is a brief analy- 
sis of the feasibility of implementing the 
concept and a summary of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the concept. A summa- 
ry of other alternatives that the study team 
identified for the ADT but eliminated from 
further consideration is provided at the end 
of this section. 


It should be noted that of necessity the de- 
scription of trail administration is general. 
Many of these details, including the identifi- 
cation of management partners and their re- 
sponsibilities and duties, (possible trail stan- 
dards, signing, maintenance needs, imple- 
mentation schedules, specific cost estimates, 
access requirements, carrying capacity con- 
siderations, user conflicts, management pri- 
orities for relocations of the trail, the certifi- 
cation process, etc.), are not known at this 
time. If Congress takes action to include the 
ADT in the national trails system, a detailed 
comprehensive management and use plan 
and environmental analysis will be prepared 
to address these and other questions. 
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ALTERNATIVE 1: AUTHORIZE THE ADT 
AS A NATIONAL SCENIC TRAIL 


Concept 


Under this alternative Congress would au- 
thorize the ADT corridor as a national scenic 
trail, with a provision that would permit the 
inclusion of existing trail segments where 
motorized recreational use is currently al- 
lowed. An exemption would be needed to 
address a potential conflict with section 7(c) 
of the National Trails System Act, which 
prohibits motorized uses on national scenic 
trails. Because some motorized uses are 
permitted on several trails the ADT follows, 
the motorized use requirement described 
under the act would need to be waived. The 
ADT waiver would be similar to the provi- 
sion in the legislation authorizing the Conti- 
nental Divide Scenic Trail. 


The trail would be located within the corri- 
dor defined by the American Hiking Society 
(see American Discovery Trail map); howev- 
er the exact location of the trail would con- 
tinue to change as opportunities arise to 
move the trail away from public road rights- 
of-way. All trail-based portions of the route 
on federal lands would be immediately in- 
cluded as part of the ADT. Other portions of 
the route would be included as part of the 
ADT when they have been determined to 
meet the national scenic trail criteria. A cer- 
tification process similar to that used on the 
North Country and Ice Age National Scenic 
Trails would be established to make these 
determinations. The long-term goal would be 
for the ADT to be completely off roads. 


The ADT would have the six purposes that 
all national scenic trails share plus five dis- 
tinct purposes listed in the “Introduction.” 
The trail would be managed to fulfill all of 
these purposes. Hiking would be permitted 
on all of the ADT; other uses (e.g., mountain 
biking, snowmobiling, equestrian use) could 
be permitted on segments of the trail if they 
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are existing uses or are approved by local 
trail managers. 


The federal government would have the lead 
in overseeing the planning and management 
of the trail under this alternative, with state 
and local governments and private nonprofit 
groups serving as partners. The secretary of 
interior would certify trail sections as being 
eligible to be included as part of the ADT, 
prepare a management plan, provide techni- 
cal assistance and seed money to partners, 
and coordinate and oversee the work of the 
partners. The federal land management 
agencies would continue to be responsible 
for managing and maintaining these portions 
of the trail that cross their lands. On nonfed- 
eral lands state and local governments 
would have primary management and main- 
tenance responsibilities. Volunteers and non- 
profit groups would support the trail man- 
agement efforts and in many cases would 
have responsibility for trail maintenance. A 
nonprofit group, similar to the Appalachian 
Trail Conference, also could be established to 
coordinate the work of private groups along 
the trail. 


Evaluation of the ADT Against the 
National Scenic Trail Criteria 


To be eligible for authorization as a national 
scenic trail, the study team believes the ADT 
must satisfy five criteria. These criteria were 
developed by the study team and were 
based on the definitions and requirements 
for national scenic trails described in the 
National Trails System Act, standards the 
National Park Service has used to evaluate 
other proposed national trails, and general 
planning principles. The public received a 
description of these criteria in newsletter 2. 
There was no disagreement with the criteria. 
The criteria are as follows: 


Significance — There should be 
nationally important cultural, histor- 
ic, natural, recreational, or scenic fea- 
tures along the trail. 
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Length — The trail should be at least 
100 miles long and continuous. 


Accessibility — The trail should 
complement other trails and recre- 
aticn areas, and provide access where 
possible to nearby urban areas. 


Desirability — There should be an 
anticipated need for the trail, and it 
should be capable of attracting visi- 
tors from across the nation. It should 
offer a scenic and enjoyable outdoor 
recreational experience. There should 
be extensive local and regional sup- 


port for the project. 


Trail Use — National scenic trails 
should be designed for hiking and 
other compatible nonmotorized uses. 


After examining the proposed ADT corridor, 
the study team found that the trail satisfies 
almost all of the criteria to be authorized as 
a national scenic trail. 


Significance. The proposed trail satisfies the 
significance criterion — numerous nationally 
important cultural, historic, natural, recre- 
ational, and scenic features are along or 
within 5 miles of the 6,000-mile corridor. As 
noted in volume 2 of this study, these re- 
sources include 


national parks (e.g., Great Basin, NV; 
Canyonlands, UT) 


national historic sites (e.g., Grimes Point, 
NV; Fort Larned, KS; C&O Canal 
National Historic Park, MD) 


national natural landmarks (e.g., Little 
Grand Canyon, IL; Summit Lake, CO) 


national seashores (e.g., Point Reyes, CA) 


national historic districts (e.g., Cripple 
Creek, CO; Beaver, UT) 


national battlefields (e.g., Antietam, MD) 


national recreation areas (e.g., Golden 
Gate, CA) 


national monuments (e.g., Muir Woods, 
CA) 


wilderness areas (e.g., Dolly Sods, WV; 
Crab Orchard, IL) 


national wildlife refuges (e.g., Prime 
Hook, DE) 


national forests (e.g., Hoosier, IN; Dixie, 
UT) 


cultural sites (e.g., Harry S. Truman Li- 
brary and Museum, MO; National Roller 
Skating Museum, NE) 


BLM areas of critical environmental cor- 
cern (Butler Wash, UT; Little Rockies, 
UT) 


As of 1994, nearly 1,000 national register 
properties, 142 national historic landmarks, 
and 36 national natural landmarks were in 
or near the trail corridor. Numerous nation- 
ally significant scenic features are also found 
along the corridor (e.g., Colorado Plateau, 
Missouri River, Potomac River, Henry 
Mountains, Lake Tahoe). Although there are 
many stretches of the AD™ that do not have 
nationally significant resources, overall the 
trail passes by a multitude of nationally 
important resources. Due to its sheer length, 
the trail has more nationally significant re- 
sources than most trails in the national trails 
system. 


Beyond the resources in the corridor, the 
study team determined the ADT would be 
nationally significant because it would 


offer the first opportunity to travel by 
foot from coast to coast 


provide the necessary connections to es- 
tablish a national network of trails 


be the first trail to connect cities, towns, 
rural areas, and backcountry areas 


Alternatwe 1: Authorize the ADT as a National Scenic Trail 


provide trail users with a greater cross- 
section of America’s natural regions and 
cultural heritage than is provided by any 
other trail 


Length. The proposed ADT clearly meets the 
length criterion There are some small seg- 
ments where the route has not yet been 
clearly identified (e.g., the Kansas City and 
Grand Junction areas), and there are a few 
small segments where the trail was routed 
across private land (e.g., Water Canyon, 
Nevada). There are also some stretches 
where the trail the ADT follows has become 
indistinct, such as in portions of Nevada — 
brushing and clearing and other trail mainte- 
nance work would need to be done before 
users could follow these trails. But the study 
team believes that in the future a route can 
be identified to fill in the gaps, and alterna- 
tive routes can be located for the trail to go 
around the private lands. None of the identi- 
fied problems would be an insurmountable 
barrier to the ADT being a continuous trail. 


Accessibility. The ADT also clearly satisfies 
this criterion. The trail passes through or 
near seven of the nation’s major cities, mak- 
ing the trail accessible to more than 36 mil- 
lion people. It also would compliment other 
existing trails and recreation areas, linking 
with other national scenic and historic trails 
such as the Continental Divide and Pacific 
Crest National Scenic Trails and the Pony 
Express National Historic Trail; local and 
regional trails (e.g., Western States Trail, East 
Coast Greenw y, Buckeye, and Katy), and 
numerous state and local parks, wildlife 
areas, forests, lakes, historic sites, and recre- 
ation areas. The trail would add to the recre- 
ational experie..e visitors have in these 
areas. 


Desirability. There is conflicting information 
on whether it would be desirable to Zesig- 
nate the ADT as a national scenic trail. The 
study team found extensive grassroots sup- 
port for the trail, based on the efforts of the 
American Hiking Society and its volunteers 
to establish the trail. Since the study team 
began this work effort, it has received nu- 
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merous requests for information on the trail. 
Most of the people who contacted the study 
team supported the concept of the trail. 
People also have been regularly contacting 
the American Hiking Society for information 
on the trail. In travelling along the ADT 
route, the study team members were im- 
pressed by the dedication and commitment 
of the volunteers in all the states who are 
currently working on the trail. This was 
particularly true in rural areas and small 
towns, many of which hoped the trail would 
generate more business and revenue for 
them. Most of the land-managing state and 
federal agencies on whose land the trail 
would cross either supported the idea or did 
not express opposition Trail groups, includ- 
ing hiking, bicycle, and equestrian groups, 
supported the idea. 


Another indication of the desirability of the 
trail goes back to its significance. Currently 
there is no existing route for people to walk 
across the country from coast to coast. There 
also are few linkages between the existing 
national long-distance trails, and many of the 
long-distance trails are not near urban areas. 
The ADT would provide an opportunity for 
those seeking it to walk across the country, 
to connect with other national trails, and to 
access the nation’s long-distance trail net- 
work from some of America’s largest cities. 
Although only a few people would be ex- 
pected to actually travel the entire ADT, the 
trail could serve as a challenge that would 
interest many people — the trail route across 
the country would provide a variety of recre- 
ational experiences for both novices and 
skilled travellers. Like the Appalachian Trail, 
the ADT could be done in sections, provid- 
ing users with many years of enjoyment. 


Because the ADT passes by so many note- 
worthy resources and because the trail large- 
ly follows existing trails and roads, sections 
of the route are already receiving heavy use. 
These resources will continue to attract peo- 
ple from across the nation. If the ADT were 
designated as a national scenic trail, the 
designation in and of itself would likely in- 
crease use on parts of the trail — national 
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designation would make the trail more desir- 
able in many peoples’ minds. This has hap- 
pened on other national trails, such as the 
Appalachian Trail 


Another indirect indication of the desirability 
of the trail is the fact that several major cor- 
porations have been providing staff and 
funds to establish the trail. For instance, 
companies have provided financial and pro- 
motional support to the American Hiking 
Society on the ADT, and trail maps and a 
guidebook have been published by compa- 
nies. 


The study team found significant support for 
the concept of the ADT. However, it is not 
clear whether it would be desirable to autho- 
rize the ADT as a national scenic trail. Some 
people expressed strong support for this 
alternative; others opposed it. Aithough the 
American Hiking Society originally favored 
this alternative, it now opposes it. Of those 
people who responded to the study team’s 
newsletter 3 and expressed their views on 
alternative 1, more people opposed than 
supported it. Concerns were expressed about 
the high percentage of the trail following 
roads (including heavily used urban roads) 
and the trail not fitting the national scenic 
trail concept. Respondents also opposed the 
national scenic trail alternative for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


* National scenic trail designation 
would not emphasize linkages and 
urban connections — a key compo- 
nent to the ADT. 


¢ Trail designation was perceived as 
barring uses other than hiking, taking 
too much time and money to com- 
plete (ie., unrealistic), and being 
inflexible and too restrictive. 


* Respondents did not see the need for 
a new trail. 


¢ They felt money should not be spent 
on a new trail when existing trails 
are underfunded. 


¢ They felt state and local governments 
in partnership with private organiza- 
tions would be more appropriate to 
administer and manage the trail than 
the federal government. 


¢ They questioned whether the federal 
government should be spending 
funds on a new project during a 
time of cutbacks in federal programs 
and spending. 


¢ Because the ADT does not meet all 
the national scenic trail requirements, 
some felt that the ADT would detract 
from existing national scenic trails 
that do meet the requirements. 


Conversely, a lange number of respondents 
felt the trail would never become a reality 
without the federal government providing 
umbrella guidance and administration (see 
the summary of public involvement in ap- 


pendix B). 


Trail Use. The study team found that the 
ADT does not meet the trail use criterion. 
Section 7(c) of the National Trails System Act 
prohibits motorized vehicles on national sce- 
nic trails, with exceptions for emergency and 
adjoining landowner uses: “The use of mo- 
torized vehicles by the general public along 
any national scenic trail shall be prohibited.” 
Motorized recreational uses are permitted on 
several trails the ADT follows. The majority 
of the proposed ADT route also is located 
along roads: 34% of the route currently fol- 
lows paved roads, and 31% follows gravel 
roads. In other words, approximately 65% of 
the route is now on roads that are open to 
varying levels of vehicular use. Table 3 and 
the accompanying graph show the road 
mileages by state. In every state at least 20% 
of the proposed route is now on some 

of road or road shoulder. Indeed, in several 
states — such as Nevada, 
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Utah, Delaware, Nebraska, Kansas, and Indi- 
ana — over 70% of the trail route is on roads 
or road shoulders. 


It should be noted that most of the roads the 
ADT follows receive little motorized use, 
particularly in the western states. But the 
amount of vehicular use and average speed 
of vehicles on the roads the ADT follows 
varies considerably, from little travelled two- 
track backcountry dirt roads, to busy, high 
speed, paved highways. In time it may be 
possible to reroute the trail in many places 
to take it off roads. But the study team 
found that in several areas there are no alter- 
natives to rerouting the trail off roads for the 
foreseeable future. Indeed, in Nevada the 
study team believes trail users would need 
motorized support vehicles to safely cross 
much of the state. 


Conclusion. The proposed ADT meets the 
significance, length, and accessibility criteria 
for national scenic trail authorization. It is 
not clear whether it satisfies the desirability 
criterion. It clearly does not meet the trail 
use criterion because motorized recreationa! 
use is permitted on some trails the ADT 
would follow, and because much of the ADT 
currently is routed along roads. Thus, the 
study team concluded that the ADT could be 
authorized as a national scenic trail only if 
Congress were to include a waiver that 
would permit trail segments where motor- 
ized recreational use is currently allowed. 
Even if Congress were to authorize the ADT 
as a national scenic trail, under the provi- 
sions of the National Trails System Act much 
of the route could not be designated as an 
on-the-ground national scenic trail for the 
foreseeable future. Much of the ADT would 
not exist as a national scenic trail until re- 
placement offroad treadways that follow the 
general ADT corridor were identified and 
certified as meeting the national scenic trail 
cnieria. 
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TABLE 3: ROAD AND TRAIL MILEAGES THE ADT FOLLOWS By STATE 


Paved Roads Gravel Roads Trails/Sidewalk 
State Miles Percentage Miles Percentage Miles P. Total Miles 
California 56 15% 23 6% 308 79% 389 
Nevada 32 7% 317 68% 117 25% 466 
| Utah 87 15% 463 83% 10 2% 560 
N_ Colorado 185 95% 0 O% 10 5% 195 
S. Colorado 135 90% 0 O% 15 10% 150 
W. Colorado 1277 22% 132 22% 327 56% 586 
447 48% 132 14% 352 38% 931 
Nebraska 178 35% 258 50% 79 15% 515 
lowa 202 40% 0 0% 302 60% 504 
Kansas Pa) 5% 484 84% 61 11% 574 
Missoun 110 32% 45 13% 191 55% 346 
N. Illinois 64 30% 0 O% 146 70% 210 
S. Illinois 176 61% 0 O% 110 39% 286 
240 48% 256 52% 496 
N. Indiana 127 65% 0 0% 68 35% 195 
S. Indiana 174 53% 93 29% BD 18% 326 
301 58% 93 18% 127 24% 521 
Kentucky 7 70% 0 O% 3 30% 10 
N. Ohio 48 80% 0 O% 12 20% 60 
S. Ohio 162 42% 92 22% 12 36% 396 
210 47% 92 19% 154 AQT 456 
West Virginia 113 41% 79 29% Ry 30% 276 
Maryland / 74 28% 0 0% 193 72% 267 
Washington, 
DC. 
Delaware 33 73% 0 O% 12 27% 45 
Total 2,121 RS ia 1,986 31% 2,249 35% 6,356 


NOTE: All trail and road mileages were supplied by the American Hiking Society's ADT state coordinators. These 
mileages are approximate and subject to chonge; the mileages are current as of December 1994. Paved roads with side- 
walks are considered trails. Gravel roads include dirt, U.S. Forest Service roads, offroad vehicle trails, and restricted use 
roads such as those used for water canal maintenance. 


Alternative 1: Authorize the ADT as a National Scenic Trail 


AMERICAN DISCOVERY TRAIL 
ROAD AND TRAIL MILEAGES By STATE 


Feasibility of Administering the ADT 
as a National Scenic Trail 


Assuming that Corgress authorized the trail, 
provided a waiver to except the trail from 
the nonmotorized use requirement, agreed to 
the certification process, and provided addi- 
tional funding for administering the trail, the 
study team believes this alternative would be 
feasible. No new land acquisition efforts 
would be required, assuming any trail modi- 
fications are routed on public lands. Most of 
the ADT already exists as part of other trails 
or roads and is being managed accordingly. 


If this alternative is implemented the ADT 
would continue to be managed and main- 
tained as part of other existing trails and/or 
roads by existing government landowners, 
with volunteers probably playing a major 
role in trail maintenance. The federal govern- 
ment has experience in coordinating the 
management of similar public/private part- 
nerships, like the Appalachian Trail, and 
should be able to fulfill its responsibilities 
with a limited increase in resources. An 
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increase in federal money and agency per- 
sonnel would be needed to prepare a man- 
agement plan, mark the trail, coordinate 
management, oversee the certification pro- 
cess, assist in upgrading some neglected 
trails the ADT follows, and periodically 
evaluate how the trail is being administered. 


It is assumed that an ADT office would be 
incorporated into an existing Park Service 
office, such as the Madison, Wisconsin, trails 
office. Although much of the infrastructure 
and support staff would be in place, admin- 
istering a trail over 6,000 miles long would 
require an estimated three additional staff. 
Annual federal administrative expenses 
would be expected to be about $700,000 in 
1995 dollars (including salary and benefits 
for a trail coordinator, travel, and equip- 
ment, supplies, developing cooperative 
agreements, and trail signs). However, it 
should be noted that the above figures do 
not reflect the costs to the local, state, and 
federal agencies for maintaining and admin- 
istering the trails the ADT would follow. In 
addition, approximately $410,000 would be 
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required (if the trail was authorized) to pre- 
pare a comprehensive management plan, 
with associated regulatory compliance. 


Advantages/Disadvantages 
of Alternative 1 


The study team also evaluated the major 
advantages and disadvantages of authorizing 
the ADT as a national scenic trail. Some of 
the key potential advantages of authorizing 
the ADT a national scenic trail would in- 
clude the following: 


The strong role the ADT supporters 
have played would be recognized, 
local corrununities efforts to establish 
trails would be recognized, and the 
ADT would be a good model/ prec- 
edent for future trails. 


Future grassroots support for trails 
across the country would be encour- 
aged. 


The need for major amendments to 
the National Trails System Act would 
be avoided. 


Federal involvement in the trail’s 
administration would be ensured. 


Increased resource protection in the 
trail corridor would be stimulated. 


The long-term goal of a protected, 
offroad route would be emphasized and 
would stimulate the creation of offroad 
trails. 


Some of the important potential disadvan- 
tages of alternative 1 would including the 
following: 


It could obscure the definition of na- 
tional scenic trails, altering their 
intent and weakening the entire na- 
tional trails system. 


Long segments could never be certified, 
with the result that one could not get 
from coast to coast without traveling on 
some roads. 


The trail could be difficult to admin- 
ister initially because of its length. 


There could be environmental and 
high financial costs of seeking 
offroad alternatives for the trail. 


Trail designation could result in in- 
creased use, which would change the 
character of trails and roads that now 
receive little use. 


Increased use resulting from desig- 
nation could disturb or alter soil, 
vegetation, and some wildlife pop- 
ulations in a few areas along the trail. 


It could impose additional burdens 
on existing trail budgets during a 
time when government is trying to 
practice fiscal constraint. 


ALTERNATIVE 2: AUTHORIZE THE ADT 
AS A NATIONAL DISCOVERY TRAIL 


Concept 


Under this alternative Congress would au- 
thorize the ADT as a national discovery trail 
— the first of its kind. It must be stressed 
that Congress would need to amend the 
National Trails System Act to include nation- 
al discovery trails as a fifth class of trails in 
the national trails system before the trail 
could be authorized as a national discovery 
trail. This amendment would also need to 
specify the federal government's role in 
administering the national discovery trails 
and the authorities available to the federal 
government. 


Before discussing the management of the 
trail under this alternative, it is necessary to 
understand the intent or purposes of this 
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new class of trails. One of the primary rea- 
sons for proposing the establishment of na- 
tional discovery trails would be to address a 
potential conflict with national scenic trails 
following roads. When the ADT was first 
proposed a guiding principle in identifying 
the trail’s route was that it be located on 
public lands and rights-of-way to avoid the 
acquisition of private land. This meant that 
the proposed trail often was routed along 
roads. In some states, like Kansas and Neva- 
da, most of the proposed trail follows roads, 
albeit mostly low-use, rural, or backcountry 
roads. If it is authorized, long segments of 
the ADT will likely be on roads for the fore- 
seeable future. However, the National Trails 
System Act specifically prohibits the use of 
motorized vehicles along national scenic 
trails. 


This new class of trails could be located 
along rocdways, if necessary, to make the 
trails continuous. In other words, unlike a 
national scenic trail it would be acceptable 
(although not desirable) for a national dis- 
covery trail to have segments where there 
are no opportunities for <n offroad, nonmo- 
torized, trail experience. 


National discovery trails would have several 
other important features that would enhance 
the national trails system and meet the needs 
of trail users. Currently there are no trails 
that are primarily intended to tie together 
existing trails and urban areas into the na- 
tional network envisioned by the National 
Trails System Act. National discovery trails 
would be intended to link existing national, 
regional, and local trails into an integrated 
system, much like the way the interstate 
highway system functions. Similarly, these 
national trails would connect urban areas 
where most Americans live with rural and 
backcountry areas. Trail users would have 
an opportunity to experience a variety of 
physiographic regions and human settlement 
patterns and could gain a sense of national 
connection. (National scenic trails do not 
emphasize connections with urban areas, 
side/ connecting trails are components of 
existing national trails and have to date only 
linked a few trails together, and national rec- 


reation trails usually do not connect a vari- 
ety of physiographic regions. A summary of 
the key differences between national scenic 
trails and the proposed national discovery 
trails is included at the end of this alterna- 
tive.) 


The ADT would be managed to fulfill the 
following purposes for national discovery 
trails, as well as those described in the “In- 
troduction.” 


Provide a continuous, long-distance, 
route for nonmotorized recreational 
uses. 


Increase trail recreational opportunities 
for all people. 


Stimulate increased federal, state, local, 
grassroots, commercial, nonprofit and 
industry trail activity and partnership. 


Heighten awareness, participation, stew- 
ardship, and support for trails. 


Provide access to a variety of physio- 
graphic regions and human settlement 
patterns (urban/rural/backcountry). 


Serve as an artery, linking trails into a 
national trails system. 


Differences between 
Alternatives 1 and 2 


As a national discovery trail, the ADT would 
follow the same route described under alter- 
native 1. Like alternative 1, the intent of this 
concept is for the ADT to provide a continu- 
ous, walkable, coast-to-coast trail, and a 
long-term goal would be to locate the ADT 
completely off roads. However, unlike the 
national scenic trail alternative, segments of 
the ADT would be allowed to remain along 
roadways as long as necessary to make the 
trail continuous. Also in contrast to alterna- 
tive 1, all of the route, both off and on roads, 
would be immediately included in the na- 
tional trails system. Hiking would be permit- 
ted on all of the trail; other recreational trail 
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uses also may be permitted by local trail 
managers on segments of the trail. 


Another major difference between alterna- 
tives 1 and 2 lies in the federal government's 
role in the trail. In recognition of the changes 
that have occurred over the past 25 years in 
both the federal government's role in trails 
and in the political environment, national 
discovery trails would be administered dif- 
ferently from other national trails. Under this 
alternative a nonprofit group would have the 
lead role in overall administration of the 

trail, with the federal government (through 
the secretaries of agriculture and interior) 
playing the role of a secondary partner. 


A nonprofit umbrella group would coordi- 
nate planning and administering of the trail, 
although federal, state, and local government 
land managers would continue to have re- 
sponsibility for managing the trail on their 
land. This umbrella group would focus its 
efforts on completing a trail management 
plan, rerouting the trail off roads where 
possible, filling in those few gaps where the 
trail route has not been determined, and 
marking, maintaining, and promoting the 
trail. The federal goverrment’s role would be 
limited to providing funding for comprehen- 
sive management planning, technical assis- 
tance when requested, limited financial assis- 
tance for such projects as trail maintenance 
and marking, and oversight to ensure that 
the intent of the National Trails System Act 
is being fulfilled. It is likely that federal 
authorities available under the National 
Trails System Act for administering the ADT 
as a national discovery trail would be more 
limited compared to alternative 1. 


Evaluation of the ADT against National 
Discovery Trail Criteria 


Four criteria have been proposed for evaluat- 
ing whether or not a proposed trail would 
qualify as a national discovery trail. These 
criteria are based on the proposed intent for 
national discovery trails and general plan- 
ning principles. To be eligible for authoriza- 
tion as a national discovery trail, the ADT 
would have to satisfy the following criteria: 
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Significance — The trail would need to 
connect a variety of physiographic re- 
gions and human settlement patterns and 
express one or more national themes. 


Length — The trail generally would 
need to be at least 500 miles long and 
pass through more than one state. At a 
minimum, it should be an extended, 
continuous, walkable route. The 500-mile 
length is a suggested mileage that was 
selected to encourage a multistate trail, 
promote linkages with other trails, and 
ensure that the trail goes through a range 
of landscapes. However, the study team 
recognizes that other national discovery 
trails may need to be shorter in view of 
special conditions, such as in the eastern 
States. 


Accessibility and Connections — The 
trail would need to link with other trails, 
expanding the national trails system and 
interconnections among its various com- 
ponents. It should complement other 
trails and recreation areas and provide 
access to urban areas. 


Desirability — There should be an antic- 
ipated need for the trail, and it should be 
capable of attracting visitors from across 
the nation. The trail should have exten- 
sive local and trailwide public support. 


Significance. The ADT would meet the sig- 
nificance criterion. It would connect a multi- 
tude of physiographic regions and human 
settlement patterns, ranging from the remote 
deserts of Nevada to the farmlands of Kan- 
sas to major cities like Denver and Washing- 
ton, D.C. The trail expresses the national 
themes of America’s natural and cultural 
diversity, its myriad landscapes, and the 
connections that bring us together into a 
larger community. 


Length. The ADT largely satisfies the length 
criterion. It is over 500 miles long, and pass- 
es through 15 states. As noted under alterna- 
tive 1, there are still a few gaps in the pro- 
posed 6,000-mile long route, but it is antici- 
pated that these will be filled in soon. 


Alternative 2: Authorize the ADT as a National Discovery Trail 


TABLE 4: PRIMARY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE NATIONAL SCENIC TRAIL AND THE 
PROPOSED DISCOVERY TRAIL CONCEPTS 


A national scenic trail 


e does not allow motorized uses and does not 
follow motorized routes 


¢ does not specifically emphasize linkages with 
other national, regional, and local trails 


¢ does not emphasize connections with urban 
areas 


¢ emphasizes access to outstanding examples of 
America’s natural heritage and stimulating the 
conservation of nationally important resources 
associated with the trail corridor 


¢ must be at least 100 miles long (the minimum 


specified by law) 


© gives the primary role in overall administration 
of the trail to the federal government 


A potential national discovery trail 


¢ would include existing trails that permit 
motorized recreational uses and could be 
located along roadways if necessary to make 
the trail continuous 


¢ would specifically emphasize linkages with 
other national, regional, and local trails 


¢ would emphasize connections with urban 
areas 


¢ would emphasize a continuous pathway; 
access to outstanding resources and 
stimulating che conservation of resources 
would be of secondary importance 


¢ generally would be at least 500 miles long, 
pass through more than one state, and at a 
minimum be a continuous, walkable route 


¢ would give the primary role in overall 
administration of the trail to a nonprofit 


group 


Accessibility and Connections. The trail 
clearly meets this criterion. The ADT was 
intended by its proponents to link trails to- 
gether into a national system, and to provide 
urban residents with easy access to the trails 
system. As a result, the ADT follows or in- 
tersects numerous national, regional, and 
local trails across the country and passes 
through or near seven of the nation’s major 
cities. It would increase the accessibility of 
many recreation areas along the route, en- 
abling more Americans to enjoy these areas. 


Desirability. The study team found that the 
ADT would meet the desirability criterion. 
As described under the evaluation of alterna- 
tive 1, the ADT concept is desirable for sev- 
eral reasons and many people support it. In 
addition, most of the people who contacted 
the study team in response to newsletter 3 
found alternative > to be desirable and sup- 
ported it compared to alternative 1 (see ap- 
pendix B). The American Hiking Society also 
favors this concept. People supported the 
alternative because they liked the concept of 


trail linkages and connecting urban areas, 
believed it would be less costly for the feder- 
al government, felt it would benefit more 
people and provide for more uses than alter- 
native 1, liked that it would immediately 
result in a continuous trail while not stretch- 
ing the national scenic trail criteria, liked the 
idea of a nonprofit group managing the trail, 
and liked the federal government being a 
“backseat partner.’ Many concerns raised 
under alternative 1 would be addressed by 
this alternative. 


Relatively few of the responses expressed 
opposition to the alternative. These people 
felt it unlikely that Congress would change 
the law, opposed the ADT being along the 
side of roads, did not want another trail 
category or were concerned about possible 
abuse of the concept, and were opposed to 
letting any motorized users be on the trail. 
Concerns were also expressed about a non- 
profit group managing the trail, that there 
would be little incentive to get the trail off 
roads, that the trail could exclude people 
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who are not hikers, and that there would be 
confusion on what trail uses would be al- 
lowed on different segments. Many people 
supported a minor role for the federal gov- 
ernment in administering the trail. Converse- 
ly, an equal number were concerned that the 
federal government was the only entity that 
could provide a nationwide perspective and 
make the trail succeed. As with alternative 1, 
a few people expressed opposition because 
they did not believe there was a need for a 
new trail, did not feel the federal govern- 
ment should be involved, and believed limit- 
ed federal funds should be spent on existing 
facilities. 


Conclusion. The study team found that the 
ADT would satisfy all of the criteria to be 
authorized as a national discovery trail. 


Feasibility of Administering the ADT 
as a National Discovery Trail 


Assuming that Congress amends the Nation- 
al Trails System Act and creates the new trail 
designation, authorizes the ADT, and pro- 
vides funding, the study team believes this 
alternative is feasible. As with alternative 1, 
no new land acquisition efforts would be 
required (assuming any trail relocations are 
on public lands). Since most of the ADT 
already exists as part of other trails or roads, 
few changes would be needed in its manage- 
ment and maintenance. Giving a nonprofit 
umbrella group responsibility for general 
administration of the trail is feasible, as wit- 
ness the Apps lachian Trail Conference's 
success. As a trail partner, the federal gov- 
ernment should be able to fulfill its responsi- 
bilities (e.g., providing technical assistance, 
performing periodic evaluations) with a 
slight increase in funding. 


To implement this alternative, the federal 
government would need to provide approxi- 
mately $360,000 in 1995 dollars to enable the 
nonprofit group to prepare a comprehensive 
management plan with associated regulatory 
compliance, and to fund Park Service review 
of the plan. It is expected that one Park Ser- 
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vice staff person would serve as a liaison 
with the nonprofit group. Annual federal 
expenses would be expected to be about 
$398,000 (including expenses for personnel, 
travel, equipment, and supplies, technical 
assistance, development of cooperative agre- 
ements, and for assistance in projects such as 
trail maintenance and trails signs). However, 
it should be noted that the above figures do 
not reflect the costs to the local, state, and 
federal agencies for maintaining and admin- 
istering the trails that the ADT would follow. 
Additional costs also would need to be 
borne by the nonprofit group. 


Advantages/Disadvantages 
of Alternative 2 


The following are some of the key potential 
advantages of authorizing the ADT as a na- 
tional discovery trail: 


Alternative 2 would provide the ADT 
with the same status as a national scenic 
trail but allow it to follow motorized 
routes if necessary, thus eliminating the 
primary potential concern with national 
scenic trail authorization. 


Immediate designation of the entire route 
would be given, providing users with a 
continuous, coast-to-coast trail. 


Local urban trails would be linked with 
longer and more remote regional and 
long-distance trails. 


A diversity of uses and settings for a 
national trail would be accommodated. 


ADT supporters would be rewarded for 
the strong role they have played, the 
efforts of local communities to establish 
trails would be recognized, and the ADT 
would be a good model/ precedent for 
future trails. 


Some of the important potential disadvan 
tages of alternative 2 would include the 
following: 


Alternative 3: Take No Action to Include the ADT in the National Trails System 


A major amendment to the National 
Trails System Act would need to be 
enacted by Congress to recognize nation- 
al discovery trails. 


The trail could be difficult to administer 
initially because of its length and the 
large number of managers involved. 


It initially would allow a lot of road 
rights-of-way in the national trails sys- 
tem. 


Increased use resulting from designation 
could change the character of trails and 
roads that now receive little use. 


Increased use resulting from designation 
could disturb or alter soil, vegetation, 
and some wildlife populations in a few 
areas along the trail. 


Use of roads by motorized and non- 
motorized users could present safety 
problems. 


ALTERNATIVE 3: TAKE NO ACTION TO 
INCLUDE THE ADT IN THE NATIONAL 
TRAILS SYSTEM 


Concept 


Under the no-action alternative, the ADT 
would exist but Congress would not autho- 
rize it as a national trail. Instead, the ADT 
would continue to be developed, adminis- 
tered, and promoted by a nonprofit group 
like the American Hiking Society. As with 
the other alternatives, the trail would follow 
the route laid out by the American Hiking 
Society, and the goal of the nonprofit group 
for the ADT would be the same — to pro- 
vide a continuous, walkable, coast-to-coast, 
offroad trail. 


Trail Management 


As noted above, a nonprofit group would 
bear all of the responsibility for establishing 
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the ADT. The nonprofit group would focus 
its efforts in the same areas noted under 
alternative 2, and in addition it would have 
to continue to promote the ADT’s existence. 
However, this alternative does not mean 
there would be no federal involvement in 
the trail As in the past, federal agencies 
would continue to provide limited technical 
assistance to the nonprofit group and would 
work closely with the group in trail routing 
and development on federal lands if it meets 
agency goals and objectives. Technical assis- 
tance could continue to be provided to state 
and local governments through the Park 
Service’s Rivers and Trails Conservation 
Assistance Programs. On nonfederal lands 
state, regional, and local land managers also 
could work closely with the nonprofit group. 
The trail corridor probably would be man- 
aged and maintained in varying degrees by 
the federal, state, and local land managers, 
with the participation of volunteers. 


Evaluation of the ADT as a Trail 


Because the ADT would not be included in 
the national trails system under this alterna- 
tive, the trail would not have to meet any 
federal criteria to be authorized as a national 
trail. However, it would still have to meet 
relevant land regulations, policies, and stan- 
dards applicable to the public-owned lands it 
would pass through. 


Feasibility of the Alternative 


From the federal government's perspective, 
this alternative would be feasible. Federal 
agencies would have the least responsibility 
for administering the overall trail under 
alternative 3 — except for some technical 
assistance, the alternative would require little 
additional work, and little, if any, federal 
money. However, from the nonprofit group's 
perspective, the feasibility of this alternative 
is highly questionable. The nonprofit group 
would be completely on its own in raising 
funds to develop, coordinate management 
on, maintain, and promote a 6,000-mile trail. 
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Finding such funding sources could be diffi- 
cult, and if the group’s funding sources were 
ever to fail, the existence of the trail could be 
jeopardized. The nonprofit gro:ip could find 
it difficult to maintain local interest and 
attract volunteers to work on the ADT be- 
cause it would not be perceived to have the 
prestige of a national trail. The group also 
could find it difficult to get the attention and 
support of public land managers, some of 
whom might not want the trail crossing land 
they manage. With differences in trail man- 
agement and maintenance across the coun- 
try, the trail condition probably would vary 
considerably, trail users could find it difficult 
to find portions of the trail, and protection of 
the corridor could be on a haphazard basis. 


Advantages/Disadvantages 
of Alternative 3 


The following are some of the key potential 
advantages of not including the ADT in the 
national trails system: 


It would leave the trail’s nonprofit group 
with full freedom to establish and main- 

tain the ADT, largely independent of the 
federal government. 


Of the three alternatives, alternative 3 


would have the lowest cost for the feder- 
al government. 


It would result in little to no additional 
work for government agencies with re- 
gard to overall administration of the 
trail. 


Some of the important disadvantages of the 
alternative would include the following: 


The opportunity would be lost to tie 
other national trails into a true system, 
and to bring the trails system into more 
urban areas would be lost. 


Without a national trail designation fed- 
eral agencies would have no directives or 


incentives to participate in overall trail 
administration. 


Many potential volunteers, local trail 
groups, and communities along the trail 
would experience major disappointment, 
could lose their interest and not get in- 
volved in the management and mainte- 
nance of the trail, and could be discour- 


aged from working on other grassroots 
trail building efforts. 


It would leave the status of the ADT ur- 
certain as well as its relationship to fed- 
eral lands and other national trails. 


The continued existence of the trail 
would depend totally on the viability of 
the nonprofit group and its constituency. 


There could be a lot of variation in how 
the trail is managed and maintained 
across the country, which would increase 
the potential for natural resource impacts 
in some areas. 


There would be little incentive to reroute 
the trail off roads or to protect resources 
along the trail corridor. 


ALTERNATIVES ELIMINATED 
FROM DETAILED STUDY 


The study team considered a number of 
other alternatives for designation and admin- 
istration of the ADT but rejected them for a 
variety of reasons. This section identifies the 
alternatives and the reasons why the team 
eliminated them from consideration. 


Designate the entire route as a national 
historic trail: The proposed corridor does 
follow portions of several already designated 
historic trails. However, most of the ADT 
does not meet the criteria in section 5(b)(11) 
of the National Trails System Act for desig- 
nation — the ADT does not follow a trail or 
route of historic significance, nor is it of na- 


tional significance with respect to American 
history. 


Designate the entire route as a national 
recreation trail: Much of the proposed ADT 
is in or reasonably accessible to urban areas 
and could satisfy the requirements in the 
National Trails System Act for this designa- 
tion. However, under administrative criteria 
adopted by the secretaries of agriculture and 
interior, national recreation trails must exist 
prior to designation. In the case of the ADT, 
there are many stretches of the route where 
the trail is following roads and is not desig- 
nated by local, county, state, or federal agen- 
cies as a trail. 


Designate the ADT as a connecting/side 
trail: The ADT does connect many other 
national, regional, and local trails — one of 
the reasons for the trail is to link other trails. 
However, under the National Trails System 
Act connecting trails are components of 
other national trails. The ADT is intended to 
be a separate entity in the national trails 
system. Also, the sheer length of the ADT 
and the number of trail interconnections 
make this designation inappropriate for the 
ADT. 


Develop individual ADT routes through 
each state, connecting significant portions 
of the states’ heritage: Under this concept 
each state would develop their own ADT 
route. These individual routes, which may or 
may not connect with other states’ ADT 
routes, would be proposed for national sce- 
nic trail designation if it was determined that 
they met the national scenic trail criteria. The 
study team rejected this concept because it is 
not consistent with the legislation directing 
the study. Specifically, there would be no 
guarantees that the individual state trails 
would connect together across the country — 
one of the primary purposes of the ADT. 


Connect the existing national trails that 
cross the northern part of the country: Un- 
der this concept trail links would be estab- 
lished between existing national scenic, his- 
toric, and recreation trails. With these links it 
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would be possible to cross the country from 
east to west. However, following existing 
national trails would mean that the ADT 
would not follow the route mandated by 
Congress for study — under this concept the 
trail would not pass through all the states 
Congress designated in PL 102-461, nor 
would it necessarily end at the points desig- 
nated in the legislation (i-e., Point Reyes and 
Cape Henlopen). The team therefore 
dropped this idea from further study. 


Designate part of the ADT as a national 
scenic trail: This idea differs from designat- 
ing the entire route as a national scenic trail 
and then using a certification process to 
bring in parts of the trail that do not current- 
ly qualify for designation. Under this con- 
cept the parts of the proposed route that 
now meet all the national scenic trail criteria 
would be proposed for designation; the rest 
of the trail would not be designated. The 
alternative was dropped because it would 
lead to segmentation of the trail, with some 
parts in the national trails system and other 
parts out of the system. This would be in- 
consistent with the intent of the study and 
the ADT concept. 


Designate the ADT as a new recreational 
category, outside the national trails system: 
Under this alternative stand-alone legislation 
would be used to designate the ADT as a 
one-of-a-kind feature. The team rejected this 
concept because it is not consistent with the 
legislation. One of the primary reasons for 
the ADT would be to link other national 
trails into a system; if the ADT were outside 
the system it would not be able to meet this 


purpose. 


Designate the ADT as a national scenic 
byway: This alternative was rejected for 
several reasons. Again, a scenic byway 
would not be in the national trails system 
and would not link other trails in a common 
network. It therefore would be inconsistent 
with the study legislation and the ADT con- 
cept. In addition, it may not be possible to 
designate scenic byways on trails where no 
automobile traffic is allowed. No interstate 
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scenic byways have been designated, and at 
least one state (Colorado) has already com- 
pleted its scenic byway system. There also 
would be different interpretations in the 
states on how the federal Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act funds vould be 
used for the ADT under this classification. 


Designate the ADT as a national heritage 
corridor: The study team abandoned this 
idea because the concept is currently not 
well-defined. Heritage corridors tend to be 
localized and shorter than national trails and 
are primarily related to a cultural resource 
theme. In addition, this concept would once 
again place the ADT outside the national 
trails system and would not link other trails 
in a common network. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 


The potential effects of national trail designa- 
tion for the ADT on natural resources, cul- 
tural resources, the socioeconomic environ- 
ment, the visitor experience, and the admin- 
istration of the trail are examined in this 
section. These effects provide a basis for 
comparing the advantages and disadvantag- 
es of the alternatives. 


Because of the concepiual nature of the alter- 
natives, the length of the trail, the uncertain- 
ty regarding the actual tread location in 
many places, and uncertainty regarding the 
level and type of use the trail will receive, 
the potential consequences of the alternatives 
can be addressed only in general terms. The 
impact analysis primarily focuses on the 
effects of trail use. Impacts resulting from 
trail construction are not considered because 
the ADT under all alternatives would follow 
existing roads and trails. Although under 
most of the alternatives the ADT would be 
rerouted off roads wherever possible on to 
new trails as they are completed, these new 
trails would be developed independently of 
the ADT. For example, development of such 
trails as rail-trails and greenways along or 
near the ADT corridor would occur indepen- 
dently of the effort to designate the ADT as 
a national trail. These trails will exist regard- 
less of the ADT. If federal actions are 
involved, the responsible land management 
organizations would assess impacts from 
trail construction on a site-specific basis in its 
planning efforts, consistent with the National 
Environmental Policy Act implementing 
reguiations. The only development that 
would occur as a direct result of designation 
would probably be the installation of trail 
signs, which would have a negligible effect 
on the human environment. 


After considering the potential of the alterna- 
tives ‘or cumulative impacts, the study team 
determined that at this general level there 

would be no measurable cumulative impacts. 
If Congress designates the ADT as a national 
trail as described under alternatives 1 and 2, 
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specific environmental consequences, includ- 
ing cumulative impacts, will be evaluated in 
preparing a management plan for the trail. 


IMPACTS ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


In general, nonmotorized trails have a mini- 
mal adverse effect on natural resources, 
particularly if they are designed and con- 
structed to mitigate potential impacts. In- 
deed, trail designation could have a positive 
effect on natural resources within the trail 
corridor: just the existence of a national trail 
could increase the public’s awareness and 
concern for vegetation and wildlife resources 
within the trail corridor, which in turn could 
stimulate agencies and organizations to pro- 
tect these resources. Trails also could be used 
to channel people away from sensitive areas. 


Under all the alternatives, overall impacts to 
natural resources would be expected to be 
negligible. Keeping the trail on existing trails 
would help minimize the potential for im- 
pacts. The development and implementation 
of a trail management plan, which would 
consider specific proposals to manage visi- 
tors and protect resources along the trail, 
and implementing mitigation measures un- 
der alternatives 1 and 2 would further re- 
duce the potential for impacts. 


Alternative 3, the no-action alternative, 
would affect the same resources described 
for alternatives 1 and 2 below, but the extent 
of the impacts would differ to some degree. 
Although the trail would exist under this 
alternative, an overall management plan 
probably would not be prepared, overall 
management oversight would be unlikely, 
and the mitigation measures noted below 
might or might not be followed. Consequent- 
ly, there could be little or no consistency in 
how the trail corridor is managed across the 
country. This would increase the potential 
for resource impacts in some areas due to 
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varying agency priorities, funding, and manr- 
agement philosophies. 


On well-established, popular trails, the land- 
managing agencies would be expected to 
address any major resource impacts that 
would occur along the route and take action 
to mitigate these impacts. On less popular 
trails, there would be less likelihood of 
prompt action. Without national trail desig- 
nation, the trail corridor along roads (the 
majority of the trail) would be expected to 
receive little or no attention from most ager- 
cies. As a result, most resource impacts from 
trail users along the roads would probably 
not be addressed (unless they affected the 
road surface or violated federal or state laws, 
such as the protection of threatened and 
endangered species). In addition, the ager 
cies could take action to expand, resurface, 
or modify their roads, which would impact 
resources that might not be affected if the 
trail was nationally designated. Agencies 
might take into account a national trail and 
be more sensitive to resource impacts on the 
trail corridor under their road maintenance 
and improvements programs than would be 
the case if the trail was not designated. 


Air and Water Quality 


As noted in the “Affected Environment” sec- 
tion under Potential Use of the ADT, overall 
visitation is not expected to greatly increase 
on the ADT in the next 10 to 15 years under 
any of the alternatives. Portions of the trail 
close to cities and areas with scenic features 
would be most likely to experience relatively 
higher use levels. As a result, most impacts 
that occurred under all alternatives would be 
in localized areas. Motor vehicles used by 
trail users to access the route would contrib- 
ute to temporary increased air emissions and 
noise in localized areas. Increased use of 
some trails by hikers, bicyclists, and/or 
equestrians and maintenance activities 
would be expected to increase soil compac- 
tion and soil displacement in isolated areas, 
which in turn would increase the potential 
for increased runoff. This would be particu- 
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* rly true in steep or wet areas where horses 
and/or mountain bikes are allowed. The 
level of impact would vary depending on 
soil type, terrain, and the type and degree of 
use. Horse use in some areas also could 
result in increased organic waste being de- 
posited on the trail, which potentially could 
pollute some water bodies. However, overall 
impacts to water quality would be expected 
to be munimal Increased use of the trail also 
would be expected to result in increased 
littering in isolated areas. 


Vegetation 


Vegetation could be disturbed in localized 
areas where visitors walk or ride off trail 
treadways and trample plants. Vegetation in 
alpine areas, wetlands, and riparian areas 
would be particularly susceptible to distur- 
bance. There would be increased potential 
for the spread of exotic plants as people and 
horses carry seeds along the trail. Mainte- 
nance activities also could cause some vege- 
tation disturbance (e.g., brush removal and 
tree trimming). Kuss, Graefe & Vaske (1990) 
observed that greatest damage to vegetation 
from recreational use occurs with low use, 
and that higher levels of use do not neces- 
sarily result in a higher level of impact (al- 
though this varies considerably depending 
on the species, community, environment, 
and seasonal influences). 


Because the ADT would largely follow exist- 
ing roads and trails, many of which have 
been used for years, most impacts to vegeta- 
tion have probably already occurred. Autho- 
rization of the trail under alternatives 1 and 
2 would not be expected to result in any 
additional impacts than are already occur- 
ring. Similarly, because the ADT would 
largely follow existing trails and roads 
through floodplains and wetlands, which 
already have been disturbed by prior con- 
struction activities and visitor use, additional 
im in these areas would be expected to 
be negligible. Overall, authorization of the 
ADT as a national trail under alternatives 1 
and 2 would not be expected to adversely 


affect plant populations or composition 
along the trail route. 


Wildlife 


All of the alternatives could result in in- 
creased disturbance to some wildlife popula- 
tions in localized areas. Many variables need 
to be considered in evaluating the potential 
for adverse impacts to wildlife, including ter- 
rain conditions, species requirements, timing 
of encounters (e.g., breeding/ nesting season), 
type and frequency of human use, party size, 
visitor behavior, life stage of the animal, the 
extent and importance of the affected habitat, 
and the availability and condition of alter- 
nate habitat. In general, carnivores, furbear- 
ers, and raptors tend to avoid areas frequent- 
ed by people and are more likely to be af- 
fected by trail users than other wildlife spe- 
cies. But because the ADT would follow 
existing trails and roads, impacts to wildlife 
have already occurred over most of the 
route. These impacts would be expected to 
continue with little change. 


The low level of additional visitor use ex- 
pected on the trail should nct affect most 
wildlife populations. Modified animal move- 
ments, feeding and reproductive patterns, 
and changes in population levels and species 
composition and diversity could occur but 
are not considered likely. Some wildlife 
could be temporarily displaced with in- 
creased use, although as Kuss, Graefe & 
Vaske (1990) noted, it is not clear at what 
point increasing use would result in dis- 
placement. In general, in the trail corridor 
species less tolerant of people would tend to 
be displaced by species that are more toler- 
ant of people. The populations of some scav- 
enging species may also slightly increase, but 
no major changes in animal populations 
along the trail would be expected overall as 
a result of any of the alternatives. 


Impacts on Natural Resources 
Threatened and Endangered Species 


None of the alternatives would be expected 
to adversely affect threatened and endan- 
gered species. Under the no-action alterna- 
tive, the various federal land management 
agencies would be expected to take action to 
avoid or minimize impacts to threatened and 
endangered species on their trails. Under the 
two action alternatives additional steps could 
be taken to minimize potential impacts. With 
the adoption of general mitigation measures 
like those listed below, consultation with the 
US. Fish and Wildlife Service, onsite surveys 
of the route, and the preparation of biologi- 
cal assessments, impacts to threatened and 
endangered species should be minimal. In 
particular, if efforts are made to locate the 
trail alignment away from areas known to 
support these species, impacts to the popula- 
tions and their habitats should be avoided. 


Mitigation Measures 


Under the two action alternatives several 
general mitigation measures can be taken on 
the route to ensure that impacts to natural 
resources are minimized. Mitigation mea- 
sures would need to be considered both for 
trail use and for trail improvements (e.g., 
construction of trailheads, restrooms, camp- 
sites) that might occur if the trail is autho- 
rized. Some of these measures would apply 
to the entire route; most would apply to 
localized areas where there are sensitive 
resources. The trail management plan under 
alternatives 1 and 2 would go into more 
detail in determining what type of mitigation 
measures are needed for specific parts of the 
trail. 


Probably the most important mitigation mea- 
sure is locating the proposed alignment 
along existing trails. This measure avoids the 
construction of new trail segments in undis- 
turbed areas. By confining the trail to areas 
that have already been disturbed by human 
activity, new impacts to soil, water, plants, 
and wildlife should be minimized. Other 
examples of mitigation measures that would 
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likely be considered on all or parts of the 
ADT would include the following: 


¢ Ensure that the future trail facilities are 
well away from specific areas of concern 
(e.g., colonial bird nesting areas, critical 
habitats of threatened and endangered 
species, spawning areas, critical winter 
ranges). 


¢ When necessary, upgrade, manage, and 
maintain the trail so it meets standards. 


¢ Build barriers or use vegetative screening 
to visually or physically keep people on 


the trail away from sensitive areas. 


*¢ Maintain as much as possible the vege- 
tation along the boundary of the trail. 


¢ If necessary, close portions of the trail 
seasonally to protect wildlife during 
itive periods of the year (e.g., nesting 
season). 


¢ Where necessary, strictly enforce leash 
regulations or pet bans on the trail. 


* Require hikers, bicyclists, and equestrians 
to stay on the trail and strictly enforce 
this. 


¢ Educate trail users on the ethics of wild- 
life watching and the sensitivity of ripari- 
an/ wetland areas through the use of 
leaflets, signs, etc. 


¢ Curtail or eliminate any trail use incon 
sistent with the protection of trail’s natu- 
ral resource values. 


® Monitor trail use in areas that have sensi- 
tive, unique, or special resources. 


¢ Monitor the trail surface to ensure that 
no erosion, sedimentation, or runoff 
problems are occurring. 


¢ Do not identify areas with sensitive re- 
sources on trail maps and brochures. 


IMPACTS ON CULTURAL RESOUKCES 
Overview 


National scenic, recreation, and historic trails 
tend not to have a detrimental effect on cul- 
tural resources (ie., historic, archeological, 
and ethnographic resources and cultural 
landscapes). Well-designed and managed 
trail routes direct visitors in such a way as to 
protect resources while simultaneously per- 
mitting use — and national trail users are 
generally sensitive to protecting cultural re- 
sources. 


The route of the ADT across the United 
States is principally located on existing 
roads. As a result impacts on cultural re- 
sources would be minimal. Impacts would 
also be minimal along existing trails where 
the ADT is routed. 


Should the trail not be authorized (no-action 
alternative), cultural resources would remain 
protected (or unprotected) as they are now. 
A low volume of nonmotorized traffic is 
anticipated on many roads followed by the 
trail, which wovid not be a threat to the 
resources. Along existing roads and trails 
followed by the ADT, such as the Colorado 
Trail, management plans and enforcement of 
federal laws and regulations would be ex- 
pected to continue to protect cultural re- 
sources. 


The impacts on cultural resources would be 
relatively minor under the two action alter- 
natives. Authorization of the trail would 
likely result in increased use of some por- 
tions of the trail closer to population centers. 
This has the potential for adversely affecting 
cultural resources. However, with proper 
planning and implementation of the mitiga- 
tion measures listed below, impacts to cul- 
tural resources should be avoided or mini- 
mized. 


Development and implementation of a com- 
prehensive trail management plan under 

both alternatives 1 and 2 would help protect 
sites and cultural resources. Specifically, part 


of the planning {or the trail would involve 
complying with sections 110 and 106 of the 
National Historic Preservation Act. Under 
this act an inventory of cultural resources 
would need to be completed to identify sites 
along the trail that are potentially eligible for 
inclusion on the National Register of Historic 
Places. Cultural resource inventories have 
been completed for several stretches of the 
present ADT route. These include trails on 
lands managed by federal agencies (e.g., the 
Tahoe Rim Trail, Colorado Trail and Santa 

Fe National Historic Trail) and on some 
lands managed by state agencies (e.g., the 
Katy Trail State Park in Missouri). Once 
cultural resource sites are known, steps can 
be taken to ensure that potential impacts are 
avoided or minimized to those determined 
eligible for listing on the national register. 


It is expected that future changes in the ADT 
route would take into account the location of 
cultural resources and be designed to avoid 
Or minimize impacts to important resources. 
Trail signs, for example, would be carefully 
located so as not to disturb archeclogical 
resources or have a negative impact on the 
historic setting. 


Mitigation Measures 


As with natural resource mitigation mea- 
sures, the most important cultural resource 
mitigation measure is locating the ADT on 
existing roads and trails. This action mini- 
mizes the potential for cultural resource 
impacts under all of the alternatives. For the 
two action alternatives, additional mitigation 
measures can be identified and implemented 
if Congress authorizes the trail. Examples of 
cultural resource mitigation measures in- 
clude the following: 


e Align the trail to avoid potential threats 
to cultural resources. 


¢ Locate waysides, signs, and other new 
development along the trail on already 
disturbed sites and in unobtrusive loca- 


tions. 
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¢ Develop interpretive information that 
would encourage visitors to value and 
protect resources. 


¢ Protect sensitive sites by not including 
them on maps or in trail literature. 


¢ Consult with Indian tribes about location 
of the trail and any development along 
it. 


¢ Monitor levels of use and manage trail 
segments to lessen use prior to impacts. 


IMPACTS ON THE SOCIOECONOMIC 
ENVIRONMENT 


There would be few differences in the types 
of socioeconomic and visitor impacts under 
the three alternatives; consequently, most of 
the impacts described below would be ex- 

pected to occur under all of the alternatives. 


Visitor Use 


Visitor use would continue to increase on 
existing trails under all alternatives, as de- 
scribed in the "Affected Environment” sec- 
tion. However, given the ADT’s length and 
varied nature, it is extremely difficult to 
project a use level for the ADT, so the fol- 
lowing general observations are speculative 
about potential future use of the trail. 


There is no doubt that the ADT would be 
used by hikers and bicyclists, and portions 
would be used by equestrians. An ADT 
guidebook with state maps would help to 
ensure that the trail is used, even if the trail 
is never designated as a national trail by 
Congress. Grassroots groups that have 
shown a high interest in the trail would 
make use of the trail. However, the level of 
visitor use would be expected to vary signifi- 
cantly in different sections of the ADT, de- 
pending on the trail’s proximity to major 
population centers, its ease of access, the 
condition of the treadway, its location rela- 
tive to significant scenic, natural, cultural, 
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and historical attractions, and the iength of 
the various trail hiking/bicycling seasons. In 
general, trail use would be expected to be 
greatest near the more populated areas and 
in scenic areas where access is relatively easy 
(e.g., the California coast, Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, Rocky Mountains, West Virgin- 
ia’s Allegheny Mountains). Portions of the 
ADT that follow existing popular trails, such 
as the C&O Canal in Maryland, Buckeye 
Trail in Ohio, Katy in Missouri, and the 
Colczado Trail, also would be expected to 
receive high use levels compared to other 
portions of the corridor. On the other hand, 
use levels would be expected to be low in 
remote areas and in areas that are not per- 
ceived to offer a high diversity and/or densi- 
ty of attractions — there probably would be 
a small increase in bicyclists and hikers in 
areas that now receive very low or no use. 


Under the two action alternatives use of the 
trail would be expected to initially increase 
after it is designated, largely in response to 
the trail’s novelty and its national designa- 
tion. Local trail organizations and a national 
nonprofit group also would promote use of 
the trail, which would increase use over 
time. The energy and zeal of these groups 
probably would be a big factor in determin- 
ing how much use portions of the trail re- 
ceive. The level of media attention and pro- 
motion of the trail by land management 
agencies would be additional factors in de- 
termining how much use the trail receives. 
Under the no-action alternative less attention 
would be given the trail, which would result 
in lower use compared to the other alterna- 
tives — as a national trail, the ADT would 
receive more use than if it is an undesig- 
nated trail promoted by trail groups. 


In general it can be expected that most use 
of the ADT for the foreseeable future would 
be by hikers and bicyclists on short trips, 
particularly day hikers, weekend users, and 
those possibly hiking or bicycling for a week. 
Most use likely would occur during the sum- 
mer. Some people would bike and hike dif- 
ferent portions of the trail every year, as 
often occurs along the Appalachian Trail. 


Few people would be expected to take the 
time to attempt the entire trail in a year’s 
time, and even fewer (perhaps 200 individu- 
als) would actually complete the entire trail 
nonstop. (On the Appalachian Trail, it is 
estimated that less than 15% of the hikers 
who start in Georgia actually finish the trail 
in a year [pers. comm., Appalachian Trail 
Conference].) 


Visitor Experience 


The impact on the visitor experience of es- 
tablishing the ADT would vary. In most 
areas with existing trails, designation would 
not change the visitor experience (assuming 
use does not significantly increase). The exis- 
tence of the ADT would provide an incen- 
tive for people to hike/bike portions of the 
country that they would not otherwise expe- 
rience — as is true for trails generally, visi- 
tors would enjoy the opportunity to see 
natural and cultural attractions, exercise, 
socialize with friends and family, and meet 
others. One possible difference between the 
no-action and action alternatives is that, 
assuming funds are available, national desig- 
nation of the ADT would more likely result 
in some existing trails in poor condition 
being signed and rehabilitated by land man 
agement agencies, which would improve the 
visitors’ experience. Under all of the alterna- 
tives the trail would be viewed positively by 
those seeking a coast-to-coast adventure 
and/or challenging backcountry experiences. 
And the ADT would be viewed positively by 
those users searching for a way to connect 
with other national, state and regional/local 
trail systems. 


Some visitors following the ADT on roads 
may find the trail experience to be negative, 
particularly on high-volume roads where 
there are safety concerns and on dirt roads 
where dust is generated by vehicles passing 
them. In the two action alternatives where 
motorized and nonmotorized users are shar- 
ing the same rights-of-way, there is also the 
potential for accidents and possible loss of 
life and limb. On the other hand, some driv- 


ers could be annoyed if they were forced to 
slow down for hikers and bicyclists on 
roads. Some visitors would find the experi- 
ence to be negative if they are not prepared 
for the challenges of following the remote 
portions of the trail. In some portions of the 
trail there may be conflicts between trail 
users, such as between mountain bikers and 
hikers and hikers and equestrians, although 
this may occur regardless of whether or not 
the ADT is established. There also would 
likely be some misuse of the trail, such as 
littering and vandalism, which could affect 
both trail users and people living near the 
trail. But again, this impact would likely 
occur on existing trails even if the ADT did 
not exist. 


As a long-distance trail, overnight visitors 
would need to find accommodations and 
services (e.g., shelters, campsites, motels, 
stores). These facilities would be readily 
available along many parts of the ADT, but 
in other areas, particularly in the West, such 
facilities may be rare or nonexistent. Some 
visitors would find the uncertainty of servic- 
es and accommodations to be a positive ele- 
ment of the ADT adventure. Other visitors 
may find it stressful not knowing where they 
would be staying that night. 


Another difference between the no-action 
and action alternatives is that some local trail 
clubs probably would receive positive psy- 
chological benefits with national trail autho- 
rization. Groups could feel a sense of pride 
and prestige that they helped establish and 
maintain a portion of a national trail. Nation- 
al trail authorization might encourage an 
increase in membership of these groups and 
encourage club members to continue to vol- 
unteer their time on trail-related work both 
on the ADT and on other trails in their re- 
gion. 


The Economy 
From a national perspective, the existence of 


the ADT would be expected to have an in- 
significant effect on the economy and on 
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residents living near the trail corridor. Any 
impacts that occur probably would be local- 
ized and limited in magnitude. With no new 
trail construction, any impacts that would 
occur as a result of the establishment of the 
ADT would be primarily due to increased 
visitation. As noted above, although trail use 
probably would increase with authorization 
and/or publication of a guidebook, in most 
cases this increase could not be distinguished 
from increased local trail use — in high use 
areas such as the Katy Trail it would not be 
possible to separate out increased use before 
and after authorization. 


Most local residents probably would not per- 
ceive a noticeable change in their way of life 
as a result of the trail. However, for local 
communities without a trail system, the ADT 
would be viewed as a positive amenity if it 
is believed it will contribute to the area’s 
economy or provides local residents with a 
new recreational opportunity. Some local 
businesses along the route, such as camp- 
grounds, motels, restaurants, and rental and 
camping good stores, would realize larger 
revenues with trail authorization, although 
this increase in most cases would be expect- 
ed to be marginal compared to other reve- 
nue sources. An unknown amount of income 
also would be realized by corporations that 
produce trail maps, guides, and hik- 

ing /bicycling equipment. Overall, the pres- 
ence of the ADT would be a minor factor in 
making business decisions. 


Land Use 


With no land acquisition expected under any 
of the alternatives, no changes in land use on 
private lands near the trail would be expect- 
ed as a result of the authorization of the 
ADT. However, a potential difference be- 
tween the alternatives might be use of the 
public land in the trail corridor. With autho- 
rization of a national trail, landowners still 
could change land uses such as logging and 
grazing along the trail. However, they proba- 
bly would consider the effect of changes that 
might affect the national trail and trail users 
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and would be less likely to approve changes 
that would adversely affect the national trail. 
For instance, future roads, pipelines, and 
transmission lines may cross the trail corri- 
dor, but with an authorized trail it is likely 
that the approving agencies would recom- 
mend mitigation measures to minimize po- 
tential impacts on the trail. This level of 
consideration would not be given to the 
ADT under the no-action alternative, except 
where it follows existing trails. 


IMPACTS ON TRAIL 
ADMINISTRATION/MANAGEMENT 


A primary difference between the three alter- 
natives is the effect they would have on the 
management and administration of the ADT. 
Under the no-action alternative the ADT 
would continue to be managed as it is now. 
A nonprofit group like the American Hiking 
Society and its volunteers would continue to 
provide coordination on trail routing and 
maintenance and provide information on the 
trail. The trail would have little or no effect 
on most land management agencies’ actions 
on their existing roads and trails. No addi- 
tional staff or funds would be needed by 
these agencies to manage the trail. With no 
governmental agency being responsible for 
overall management or administration of the 
trail, existing trails would centinue to be 
managed on an individual basis and not as 
part of a greater whole. As a result, there 
would be little to no consistency in how 
different land management agencies main- 
tained their trails — some trails would re- 
ceive a high level of maintenance while other 
trails would receive little or no work. Thus, 
the ADT’s condition would vary consider- 
ably, and protection of the corridor would be 
on a haphazard basis. 


Authorizing the ADT as a national scenic 
trail or national discovery trail under the 


two action alternatives would affect the 
federal land management agencies to vary- 
ing degrees. The magnitude of the effect 
would be influenced by how much new 
funding, if any, the agencies received. Under 
the national scenic trail alternative it is ex- 
pected that additional staff and funds would 
be needed to coordinate management among 
the various trail managers, produce informa- 
tion brochures and erect signs, prepare a 
trail management plan, and evaluate and 
certify portions of the route. The national 
discovery trail alternative would place fewer 
new demands on the federal agencies be- 
cause a nonprofit group would have primary 
responsibility for the trail’s general manage- 
ment. But some new funds would be needed 
to provide technical assistance and perform 
periodic evaluations. Under both of the ac- 
tion alternatives additional funds and re- 
sources would be needed to improve parts 
of the ADT, such as some unmaintained 
trails the ADT now follows. With a national 
designation, a higher level of maintenance 
probably would be needed. 


If the federal agencies receive sufficient new 
funds, there should be no conflicts or prob- 
lems with administration of the ADT under 
the two action alternatives. However, if no 
additional funding is provided, then the 
agencies would have to adjust their priorities 
on which projects to focus their time and re- 
sources. Equipment, funds, and staff that 
would be used for the development and 
maintenance of other trails instead could be 
applied to the ADT, which could slow down 
or stop needed improvements on these trails. 
In this case, the ADT would increase compe- 
tition for resources among the other trails in 
the national trails system. With increased use 
and recognition of the trail, local law er- 
forcement agencies might need to devote 
more time, staff, and resources to adequately 
protect both users and property. 
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APPENDIX A: SELECTED PORTIONS OF THE NATIONAL TRAILS SYSTEM ACT 


NATIONAL TRAILS SYSTEM ACT 
Public Law 90-543 
(16 US.C. 1241 et seq.) 
as amended 
through P.L. 103-145, November 17, 1993 


AN ACT 


To establish a national trails system, and for 
other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
ica in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION I. This Act may be cited as the 
“National Trails System Act.” 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


SEC. 2. (a) In order to provide for the ever- 
-increasing outdoor recreation needs of an 
expanding population and in order to promote 
the preservation of, public access to, travel 
within, and enjoyment and appreciation of the 
open-air, outdoor areas and historic resources 
of the Nation, trails should be established (i) 
primarily, near the urban areas of the Nation, 
and (ii) secondarily, within scenic areas and 
along historic travel routes of the Nation which 
are often more remotely located. 


(b) The purpose of this Act is to provide 
the means for attaining these objectives by 
instituting a national system of recreation, 
scenic and historic trails, by designating the 
Appalachian Trail and the Pacific Crest Trail as 
the initial components of that system, and by 
prescribing the methods by which, and stan- 
dards according to which, additional compo- 
nents may be added to the system. 


(c) The Congress recognizes the valuable 
contributions that volunteers and private, non- 
profit trail groups have made to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the Nation’s trails. In 
recognition of these contributions, it is further 
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the purpose of this Act to encourage and assist 
volunteer citizen involvement in the planning, 
development, maintenance, and management, 
where appropriate, of trails. 


NATIONAL TRAILS SYSTEM 


SEC. 3. (a) The national system of trails 
shall be composed of the following: 


(1) National recreation trails, established as 
provided in section 4 of this Act, which will 
provide a variety of outdoor recreation uses in 
or reasonably accessible to urban areas. 


(2) National scenic trails, established as 
provided in section 5 of this Act, which will be 
extended trails so located as to provide for 
maximum outdoor recreation potential and for 
the conservation and enjoyment of the nation- 
ally significant scenic, historic, natural, or cul- 
tural qualities of the areas through which such 
trails may pass. National scenic trails may be 
located so as to represent desert, marsh, grass- 
land, mountain, canyon, river, forest, and other 
areas, as well as landforms which exhibit sig- 
nificant characteristics of the physiographic re- 
gions of the Nation. 


(3) National historic trails, established as 
provided in section 5 of this Act, which will be 
extended trails which follow as closely as pos- 
sible and practicable the original trails or 
routes of travel of national historic significance. 
Designation of such trails or routes shall be 
continuous, but the established or developed 
trail, and the acquisition thereof, need not be 
continuous onsite. National historic trails shall 
have as their purpose the identification and 
protection of the historic route and its historic 
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remnants and artifacts for public use and en- 
joyment. Only those selected land and water 
based components of a historic trail which are 
on federally owned lands and which meet the 
national historic trai) criteria established in this 
Act are included as Federal protection compo- 
nents of a national historic trail. The appropri- 
ate Secretary may certify other lands as 
protected segments of an historic trail upon 
application from State or local governmental 
agencies or private interests involved if such 
segments meet the national historic trail criteria 
established in this Act and such criteria supple 
mentary thereto as the appropriate Secretary 
may prescribe, and are administered by such 
agencies or interests without expense to the 
United States. 


(4) Connecting or side trails, established as 
provided in section 6 of this Act, which will 
provide additional points of public access to 
national recreation, national scenic or national 
historic trails or which will provide connec- 
tions between such trails. 


The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in consultation with appropriate 
governmental agencies and public and private 
organizations, shall establish a uniform marker 
for the national trails system. 


(b) For purposes of this section, the term 
extended trails’ means trails or trail segments 
which total at least one hundred miles in 
length, except that historic trails of less than 
one hundred miles may be designated as ex- 
tended trails. While it is desirable that 
extended trails be continuous, studies of such 
trails may conclude that it is feasible to pro- 
pose one or more trail segments which, in the 
aggregate, constitute at least one hundred 
miles in length. 


(c) On October 1, 1982, and at the begin- 
ning of each odd numbered fiscal year there- 
after, the Se. ~2tary of the Interior shall submit 
to the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives and to the President of the 
United States Senate, an initial and revised 
(respectively) National Trails System plan. 
Such comprehensive plan shall indicate the 
scope and extent of a completed nationwide 
system of trails, to include (1) desirable nation- 


ally significant scenic and historic components 
which are considered necessary to complete a 
comprehensive national system, and (2) other 
trails which would balance out a complete and 
comprehensive nationwide system of trails. 
Such plan, and the periodic revisions thereto, 
shall be prepared in full consultation with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Governors of the 
various States, and the trails community. 


NATIONAL RECREATION TRAILS 


SEC. 4. (a) The Secretary of the Interior, or 
the £ acretary of Agriculture where lands ad- 
ministered by him are involved, may establish 
and designate national recreation trails, with 
the consent of the Federal agency, State, or 
political subdivision having jurisdiction over 
the lands involved, upon finding that-- 


(i) such trails are reasonably accessible 
to urban areas, and, or 


(ii) such trails meet the criteria estab- 
lished in this Act and such supplementary 
criteria as he may prescribe. 


(b) As provided in this section, trails within 
park, forest, and other recreation areas admin- 
istered by the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Secretary of Agriculture or in other federally 
administered areas may be established and de- 
signated as “National Recreation Trails” by the 
appropriate Secretary and, when no Federal 
land acquisition is involved-- 


(i) trails in or reasonably accessible to 
urban areas may be designated as “National 
Recreation Trails” by the appropriate Secretary 
with the consent of the States, their political 
subdivisions, or other appropriate administer- 
ing agencies; 


(ii) trails within park, forest, and other 
recreation areas owned or administered by 
States may be designated as “National Recre- 
ation Trails” by the appropriate Secretary with 
the consent of the State; and 


(iii) trails on privately owned lands may 
be designated ‘National Recreation Trails’ by 
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the appropriate Secretary with the written con- 
sent of the owner of the property involved. 


NATIONAL SCENIC AND NATIONAL 
HISTORIC TRAILS 


Sec. 5. (a) National scenic and national 
historic trails shall be authorized and designat- 
ed by Act of Congress 


*es ee 


(b) The Secretary of the Interior, through 
the agency most likely to administer such trail, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture where lands 
administered by him are involved, shall make 
such additional studies as are herein or may 
hereafter be authorized by the Congress for the 
purpose of determining the feasibility and 
desirability of designating other trails as na- 
tional scenic or national historic trails. Such 
studies shall be made in consultation with the 
heads of other Federal agencies administering 
lands through which such additional proposed 
trails would pass and in co~peration with 
interested interstate, State, and local govern- 
mental agencies, public and private organiza- 
tions, and landowners and land users con- 
cerned. The feasibility of designating a trail 
shall be determined on the basis of an evalua- 
tion of whether or not it is physically possible 
to develop a trail along a route being studied, 
and whether the development of a trail would 
be financially feasible. The studies listed in 
subsection (c) of this section shall be completed 
and submitted to the Congress, with recom- 
mendations as to the suitability of trail desig- 
nation, not later than three complete fiscal 
years from the date of enactment of their addi- 
tion to this subsection, or from the date of 
enactment of this sentence, whichever is later. 
Such studies, when submitted, shall be printed 
as a House or Senate document, and shall 
include, but not be limited to: 


(1) the proposed route of such trail (includ- 
ing maps and illustrations); 


(2) the areas adjacent to such trails, to be 
utilized for scenic, historic, natural, cultural, or 


developmental, purposes; 
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(3) the characteristics which, in the judg- 
ment of the appropriate Secretary, make the 
proposed trail worthy of designation as a na- 
tional scenic or national historic trail; and in 
the case of national historic trails the report 
shall indude the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior's National Park System 
Advisory Board as to the national historic 
significance based on the criteria developed 
under the Historic Sites Act of 1935 (40 Stat. 
666; 16 U.S.C. 461); 


(4) the current status of land ownership 
and current and potential use along the des- 
ignated route; 


(5) the estimated cost of acquisition of 
lands or interest in lands, if any; 


(6) the plans for developing and maintain- 
ing the trail and the cost thereof; 


(7) the proposed Federal administering 
agency (which, in the case of a national scenic 
trail wholly or substantially within a national 
forest, shall be the Department of Agriculture); 


(8) the extent to which a State or its polit- 
ical subdivisions and public and private orga- 
nizations might reasonably be expected to 
participate in acquiring the necessary lands 
and in the administration thereof; 


(9) the relative uses of the lands involved, 
including: the number of anticipated visitor- 
-days for the entire length of, as well as for 
segments of, such trail; the number of months 
which such trail, or segments thereof, will be 
open for recreation purposes; the economic and 
social benefits which might accrue from alter- 
nate land uses; and the estimated man-years of 
civilian employment and expenditures expect- 
ed for the purposes of maintenance, supervi- 
sion, and regulation of such trail; 


(10) the anticipated impact of public out- 
door recreation use on the preservation of a 
proposed national historic trail and its related 
historic and archeological features and settings, 
including the measures proposed to ensure 
evaluation and preservation of the values that 
contribute to their national historic significance; 
and 


*#eee 


(c) The following routes shall be studied in 
accordance with the objectives outlined in sub- 
section (b) of this section. 


sees 


(34) American Discovery Trail, extending 
from Pt. Reyes, California, across the United 
States through Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Missouri, lowa, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia, to Cape Henlopen State 
Park, Delaware; to include in the central Uni- 
ted States a northern route through Colorado, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana and a 
southern route through Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, and Indiana. [bold added] 
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(d) The Secretary charged with the admin- 
istration of each respective trail shall, within 
one year of the date of the addition of any 
national scenic or national historic trail to the 
system... establish an advisory council for each 
such trail, each of which councils shall expire 
ten years from the date of its establishment... 


(f) Within two complete fiscal years of the 
date of enactment of legislation designating a 
national historic trail or the Continental Divide 
National Scenic Trail or the North Country Na- 
tional Scenic Trail as part of the system, the 
responsible Secretary shall, after full consulta- 
tion with affected Federal land-managing agen- 
cies, the Governors of the affected States, and 
the relevant Advisory Council established pur- 
suant to section 5(d) of this Act, submit to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the House of Representatives and the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources of the 
Senate, a comprehensive plan for the manage- 
ment, and use of the trail, including but not 
limited to, the following items: 


(1) specific objectives and practices to be 


observed in the management of the trail, in- 
cluding the identification of all significant 
natural, historical, and cultural resources to be 
preserved, details of any anticipated coopera- 


tive agreements to be consummated with State 
and local government agencies or private inter- 
ests, and for national scenic or national historic 
trails an identified carrying capacity of the trail 
and a plan for its implementation; 


(2) the process to be followed by the ap- 
propriate Secretary to implement the marking 
requirements established in section 7(c) of this 
Act; 


(3) a protection plan for any high potential 
historic sites or high potential route segments; 
and 


(4) general and site-specific development 
plans, induding anticipated costs. 


CONNECTING AND SIDE TRAILS 


SEC. 6. Connecting or side trails within 
park, forest, and other recreation areas admin- 
istered by the Secretary of the Interior or Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may be established, des- 
ignated, and marked by the appropriate Secre- 
tary as components of a national recreation, 
natio’ al scenic or national historic trail. Wher. 
no Federal land acquisition is involved, con- 
necting or side trails may be located across 
lands administered by interstate, State, or local 
governmental agencies with their consent, or, 
where the appropriate Secretary deems neces- 
sary or desirable, on privately owned lands 
with the consent of the landowners. Applica- 
tions for approval and designation of connect- 
ing and side trails on non-Federal lands shall 
be submitted to the appropriate Secretary. 


ADMINISTRATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


SEC. 7. (a)(1(A) The Secretary charged 
with the overall administration of a trail pursu- 
ant to section 5(a) shall, in administering and 
managing the trail, consult with the heads of 
all other affected State and Federal agencies. 
Nothing contained in this Act shall be deemed 
to transfer among Federal agencies any man- 
agement responsibilities established under any 
other law for federally administered lands 
which are components of the National Trails 
System. Any transfer of management responsi- 
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bilities may be carried out between the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture only as provided under subparagraph 
(B). 


(B) The Secretary charged with the overall 
administration of any trail pursuant to section 
5(a) may transfer management of any sperified 
trail segment of such trail to the other appro- 
priate Secretary pursuant to a joint memoran- 
dum of agreement containing such terms and 
conditions as the Secretaries consider most 
appropriate to accomplish the purposes of this 
Act. During any period in which management 
responsibilities for any trail segment are trans- 
ferred under such an agreement, the manage- 
ment of any such segment shall be subject to 
the laws, rules, and regulations of the Secretary 
provided with the management authority un- 
der the agreement except to such extent as the 
agreement may otherwise expressly provide. 


(2) Pursuant to section 5(a), the appropriate 
Secretary shall select the rights-of-way for na- 
tional scenic and national historic trails and 
shall publish notice thereof of the availability 
of appropriate maps or descriptions in the 
Federal Register; Provided, That in selecting 
the rights-of-way full consideration shall be 
given to minimizing the adverse effects upon 
the adjacent landowner or user and his opera- 
tion. Development and management of each 
segment of the National Trails System shall be 
designed to harmonize with and complement 
any established multiple-use plans for the 
specific area in order to insure continued maxi- 
mum benefits from the land. The location and 
width of such rights-of-way across Federal 
lands under the jurisdiction of another Federal 
agency shall be by agreement between the 
head of that agency and the appropriate Secre- 
tary. In selecting rights-of-way for trail purpos- 
es, the Secretary shall obtain the advice and 
assistance of the States, local governments, 
private organizations, and landowners and 
land users concerned. 


(b) After publication of notice of the avail- 
ability of appropriate maps or descriptions in 
the Federal Register, the Secretary charged 
with the administration of a national scenic or 
national historic trail may relocate segments of 
a national scenic or national historic trail right- 
-of-way, with the concurrence of the head of 


the Federal agency having jurisdiction over the 
lands involved, upon a determination that (i) 
Such a relocation is necessary to preserve the 
purposes for which the trail was established, or 
(ii) the relocation is necessary to promote a 
sound land management program in accor- 
dance with established multiple-use prindples: 
Provided, That a substantial relocation of the 
rights-of-way for such trail shall be by Act of 
Congress. 


(c) National scenic or national historic trails 
may contain campsites, shelters, and related 
public-use facilities. Other uses along the trail, 
which will not substantially interfere with the 
nature and purposes of the trail, may be per- 
mitted by the Secretary charged with the ad- 
ministration of the trail. Reasonable efforts 
shall be made to provide sufficient access op- 
portunities to such trails and, to the extent 
practicable, efforts be made to avoid activities 
incompatible with the purposes for which such 
trails were established. The use of motorized 
vehicles by the general public along any na- 
tional sceric trail shall be prohibited and noth- 
ing in this Act shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing the use of motorized vehicles within the 
natural and historical areas of the national park 
system, the national wildlife refuge system, the 
national wilderness preservation system where 
they are presently prohibited or on other Fed- 
eral lands where trails are designated as being 
closed to such use by the appropriate Secre- 
tary: Provided, That the Secretary charged 
with the administration of such trail shall es- 
tablish regulations which shall authorize the 
use of motorized vehicles when, in his judg- 
ment, such vehicles are necessary to meet 
emergencies or to enable adjacent landowners 
or land users to have reasonable access to their 
lands or timber rights: Provided further, That 
private lands included in the national recre- 
ation, national scenic, or national historic trails 
by cooperative agreement of a landowner shall 
not preclude such owner from using motorized 
vehicles on or across such trails or adjacent 
lands from time to time in accordance with 
regulations to be established by the appropri- 
ate Secretary....Other uses along the historic 
trails and the Continental Divide National 
Scenic Trail, which will not substantially inter- 
fere with the nature and purposes of the trail, 
and which, at the time of designation, are 
allowed by administrative regulations, includ- 
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ing the use of motorized vehicles, shall be 
permitted by the Secretary charged with ad- 
ministration of the trail. The Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
consultation with appropriate governmental 
agencies and public and private organizations, 
shall establish a uniform marker, including 
thereon an appropriate and distinctive symbol 
for each national recreation, national scenic, 
and national historic trail. Where the trails 
cross lands administered by Federal agencies 
such markers shall be erected at appropriate 
points along the trails and maintained by the 
Federal agency administering the trail in accor- 
dance with standards established by the appro- 
priate Secretary and where the trails cross 
non-Federal lands, in accordance with written 
cooperative agreements, the appropriate Secre- 
tary shall provide such uniform markers to 
cooperating agencies and shall require such 
agencies to erect and maintain them in accor- 
dance with the standards established. The 
appropriate Secretary may also provide for 
trail interpretation sites, which shall be located 
at historic sites along the route of any national 
scenic or national historic trail, in order to 
present information to the public about the 
trail, at the lowest possible cost, with emphasis 
on the portion of the trail passing through the 
State in which the site is located. Wherever 
possible, the sites shall be maintained by a 
State agency under a cooperative agreement 
between the appropriate Secretary and the 
State agency. 


(d) Within the exterior boundaries of areas 
under their administration that are included in 
the right-of-way selected for a national recre- 
ation, national scenic, or national historic trail, 
the heads of Federal agencies may use lands 
for trail purposes and may acquire lands or 
interests in lands by written cooperative agree- 
ment, donation, purchase with donated or ap- 
propriated funds or exchange. 


(e) Where the lands induded in a national 
scenic or national historic trail right-of-way are 
outside of the exterior boundaries of federally 
administered areas, the Secretary charged with 
the administration of such trail shall encourage 
the States or local governments involved (1) to 
enter into written cooperative agreements with 
landowners, private organizations, and individ- 
uals to provide the necessary trail right-of-way, 


or (2) to acquire such lands or interests therein 
to be utilized as segments of the national sce- 
nic or national historic trail: Provided, That if 
the State or local governments fail to enter into 
such written cooperative agreements or to ac- 
quire such lands or interests therein after no- 
tice of the selection of the right-of-way is pub- 
lished, the appropriate Secretary, may (i) enter 
into such agreements with landowners, States, 
local governments, private organizations, and 
individuals for the use of lands for trail pur- 
poses, or (ii) acquire private lands or interests 
therein by donation, purchase with donated or 
appropriated funds or exchange in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (f) of this 
section: Provided further, That the appropriate 
Secretary may acquire lands or interests therein 
from local governments or governmental cor- 
porations with the consent of such entities. The 
lands involved in such rights-of-way should be 
acquired in fee, if other methods of public con- 
trol are not sufficient to assure their use for the 
purpose for which they are acquired: Provid- 
ed, That if the Secretary charged with the ad- 
ministration of such trail permanently relocates 
the right-of-way and disposes of all title or 
interest in the land, the original owner, or his 
heirs or assigns, shall be offered, by notice 
given at the former owner’s last known ad- 
dress, the right of first refusal at the fair mar- 
ket price. 


(h)(1) The Secretary charged with the ad- 
ministration of a national recreation, national 
scenic, or national historic trail shall provide 
for the development and maintenance of such 
trails within federally administered areas and 
shall cooperate with and encourage the States 
to operate, develop, and maintain portions of 
such trails which are located outside the boun- 
daries of federally administered areas. When 
deemed to be in the public interest, such Sec- 
retary may enter written cooperative agree- 
ments with the States or their political subdivi- 
sions, landowners, private organizations, or 
individuals to operate, develop, and maintain 
any portion of such a trail either within or out- 
side a federally administered area. Such agree- 
ments may include provisions for limited fi- 
nandal assistance to encourage participation in 
the acquisition, protection, operation, develop- 
ment, or maintenance of such trails, provisions 
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providing volunteer in the park or volunteer in 
the forest status (in accordance with the Volun- 
teers in the Parks Act of 1969 and the Volun- 
teers in the Forests Act of 1972) to individuals, 
private organizations, or landowners participat- 
ing in such activities, or provisions of both 
types. The appropriate Secretary shall also 
initiate consultations with affected States and 
their political subdivisions to encourage— 


(A) the development and implementa- 
tion by such entities of appropriate mea- 
sures to protect private landowners from 
trespass resulting from trail use and from 
unreasonable personal liability and prop- 
erty damage caused by trail use, and 


(B) the development and implementa- 
tion by such entities of provisions for land 
practices, compatible with the purposes of 
this Act, for property within or adjacent to 
trail rights-of-way. After consulting with 
States and their political subdivisions un- 
der “ne preceding sentence, the Secretary 
may provide assistance to such entities 
under appropriate cooperative agreements 
in the manner provided by this subsection. 


(2) Whenever the Secretary of the Interior 
makes any conveyance of land under any of 
the public land laws, he may reserve a right-- 
of-way for trails to the extent he deems nec- 


essary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


(i) The appropriate Secretary, with the con- 
currence of the heads of any other Federal 
agencies administering lands through which a 
national recreation, national scenic, or national 
historic trail passes, and after consultation with 
the States, local governments, and organiza- 
tions concerned, may issue regulations, which 
may be revised from time to time, governing 
the use, protection, management, development, 
and administration of trails of the national 
‘rails system. In order to maintain good con- 
duct on and along the trails located within 

sderally administered areas and to provide for 
the proper government and protection of such 
trails, the Secretary of the Interior and the 

of Agriculture shall prescribe and 

publish such uniform regulations as they deem 
necessary and any person who violates such 
regulations shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and may be punished by a fine of not more 
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$500, or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. The Secretary responsible for the admin- 
istration of any segment of any component of 
the National Trails System (as determined in a 
manner consistent with subsection (a)(1) of this 
section) may also utilize authorities related to 
units of the national park system or the nation- 
al forest system, as the case may be, in carry- 
ing out his administrative responsibilities for 
such component. 


(j) Potential trail uses allowed on designat- 
ed components of the national trails system 
may include, but are not limited to, the follow- 
ing: bicycling, cross-country skiing, day hiking, 
equestrian activities, jogging or similar fitness 
activities, trail biking, overnight and long-dis- 
tance backpacking, snowmobiling, and surface 
water and underwater activities. Vehicles 
which may be permitted on certain trails may 
indude, but need not be limited to, motorcy- 
cles, bicycles, four-wheel drive or all-terrain 
off-road vehicles. In addition, trail access for 
handicapped individuals may be provided. The 
provisions of this subsection shall not super- 
sede any other provisions of this Act or other 
Federal laws, or any State or local laws. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY AND 
OTHER PROPERTIES 


SEC. 9. (a) The Secretary of the Interior or 
the Secretary of Agriculture as the case may 
be, may grant easements and rights-of-way 
upon, over, under, across, or along any compo- 
nent of the national trails system in accordance 
with the laws applicable to the national park 
system and the national forest system, respec- 
tively: Provided, That any conditions contained 
in such easements and rights-of-way shall be 
related to the policy and purposes of this Act. 


(b) The Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of Transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, and other Federal agencies hav- 
ing jurisdiction or control over or information 
concerning the use, abandonment, or disposi- 
tion of roadways, utility rights-of-way, or other 
properties which may be suitable for the 
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purpose of improving or expanding the nation- 
al trails system shall cooperate with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture in order to assure, to the extent 
practicable, that any such properties having 
values suitable for trail purposes may be made 
available for such use. 


(dX1) All rights-of-way, or portions there- 
of, retained by the United States pursuant to 
subsection (c) which are located within the 
boundaries of a conservation system unit or a 
National Forest shall be added to and incor- 
porated within such unit or National Forest 
and managed in accordance with applicable 
provisions of law, including this Act. 


(2) All such retained rights-of-way, or por- 
tions thereof, which are located outside the 
boundaries of a conservation system unit or a 
National Forest but adjacent to or contiguous 
with any portion of the public lands shall be 
managed pursuant to the Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act of 1976 and other appli- 
cable law, including this section. 


(3) All such retained rights-of-way, or por- 
tions thereof, which are located outside the 
boundaries of a conservation system unit or 
National Forest which the Secretary of the 
Interior determines suitable for use as a public 
recreational trail or other recreational purposes 
shall be managed by the Secretary for such 
uses, as well as for such other uses as the Sec- 
retary determines to be appropriate pursuant 
to applicable laws, as long as such uses do not 
preclude trail use. 


VOLUNTEER TRAILS ASSISTANCE 


SEC. 11. (a)(1) In addition to the cooper- 
ative agreement and other authorities contain- 
ed in this Act, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the head of any 
Federal agency administering Federal lands, 


are authorized to encourage volunteers and 
volunteer organizations to plan, develop, main- 
tain, and manage, where appropriate, trails 
throughout the Nation. 


(2) Wherever appropriate in furtherance of 
the purposes of this Act, the Secretaries are 
authorized and to utilize the 
Volunteers in the Parks Act of 1969, the Volun- 
teers in the Forests Act of 1972, and section 6 
of the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1955 (relating to the development of State- 
wide Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation 
Plans). 


(b) Each Secretary or the head of any Fed- 
eral land managing agency, may assist volun- 
teers and volunteers organizations in planning, 
developing, maintaining, and managing trails. 
Volunteer work may include, but need not be 
limited to- 


(1) planning, developing, maintaining, 
or managing (A) trails which are compo- 
nents of the national trails system, or (B) 
trails which, if so developed and main- 
tained, could qualify for designation as 
components of the national trails system; 
or 


(2) operating programs to organize and 
supervise volunteer trail building efforts 
with respect to the trails referred to in 
paragraph (1), conducting trail-related 
research projects, or providing education 
and training to volunteers on methods of 
trails planning, construction, and mainte- 
nance. 


(c) The appropriate Secretary or the head 
of any Federal land managing agency may uti- 
lize and make available Federal facilities, 
equipment, tools, and technical assistance to 
volunteers and volunteer organizations, subject 
to such limitations and restrictions as the ap- 
propriate Secretary or the head of any Federal 
land managing agency deems necessary or 
desirable. 


APPENDIX B: SUMMARY OF PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT 


The purpose of public involvement in this trail 
feasibility study was to gather ideas on issues, 
concerns, and opportunities concerning the 
American Discovery Trail concept. Due to the 
nationwide interest in this trail and the tight 
schedule for completing the study, the study 
team relied primarily on newsletters to inform 
and solicit information from the public. This 
was augmented by personal and phone conver- 
sations with individuals and agencies through- 
out the country as the study team completed 
its field reconnaissance. 


A mailing list of approximately 2,400 individu- 
als and organizations was compiled based on 
numerous sources, including previous national 
trail feasibility studies, interagency team mem- 
ber suggestions, local, state, and federal agen- 
cies, trail groups, and responses to the news- 
letters listed below. Three newsletters were 
sent to individuals and organizations on the 
mailing list during the course of the study. 
Listed below are summaries of the content of 
the newsletters and public responses to them. 


Newsletter 1 (February 1994) summarized the 
study’s purpose and scope, described the study 
process, and explained how to get on the mail- 
ing list. Names and phone numbers of study 
team members assigned as primary liaisons for 
each state the trail passes through were includ- 
ed so people could contact them. 


Newsletter 2 (April 1994) summarized prog- 
ress on the study, identified proposed purpose 
and significance statements developed for the 
American Discovery Trail by an interagency 
group, and requested comments on the state- 
ments 


The study team received about 100 responses. 
Overall, the comments were supportive of the 
ADT concept. People supported the ADT for 
several reasons, including: it would allow the 
diverse nature of the U.S. to be sampled or 
discovered; it would cover some of the actual 
routes followed west by the pioneers; the ADT 
would bring trails to portions of the country 
that are presently under served by trails; and it 
would provide an economic stimulus for re- 
gional and local economies. Several people ob- 
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served that most of the users of a long trail 
like the ADT will be on a short trip; but even 
for these users there is a mystique associated 
with being on a trail that has distant connec- 
tions. Many people were concerned about user 
groups conflicts on the trails and trail us- 
er/vehicle conflicts along portions of the trail 
located along roadways. Suggestions were 
provided on how to maintain a trail of this 
length through volunteer groups efforts. The 
need for uniformity in interpretation was also 
pointed out. 


Not everyone supported the ADT concept. 
These respondents opposed the trail primarily 
for one of six reasons. They believed: the ADT 
would unfairly compete with other national 
trails that are already under funded; large 
segments of the ADT lack national significance; 
the amount of shared roadway would have a 
high potential for trail user/vehicle conflicts; 
trail user group conflicts would likely occur on 
a multiple use trail; the trail should not go 
through urban areas; and they questioned the 
feasibility of acquiring the necessary rights-of- 
way to eventually move the trail off road. 


Newsletter 3 (January 1995) contained sum- 
maries of the three alternative concepts. The 
study team received 215 response forms and 
letters — about a 9% return rate. Most of the 
responses were from Illinois, Indiana, Nebras- 
ka, lowa, California, and Colorado; only a few 
responses were received from the eastern 
states. (Approximately 25 response forms were 
not postmarked, so it was not possible to de- 
termine the state of origin.) In general, there 
was support for the National Discovery Trail 
concept, independent of the ADT proposal, 
among those who responded (155 people fa- 
vored it in varying degrees; the remainder 
either opposed it or did not express an opin- 
ion). Respondents were given the opportunity 
to comment on each alternative; however not 
everyone chose to do this. Therefore, the num- 
ber of respondents supporting and opposing 
an alternative do not add up to the total num- 
ber of responses returned. In addition, some 
respondents selected more than one alternative 
to support or oppose. As a result, the com- 
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bined total responses to all alternatives exceeds 
the total number of response forms returned. 


Once again, the respondents generally liked the 
idea of the ADT and felt it would enhance the 
national trails system. They wanted the trail to 
be off roads as much as possible. Several peo- 
ple expressed opposition to any motorized 
vehicles being on the trail, while others felt it 
was more important to have a continuous, 
coast-to-coast trail. Some people expressed a 
concern about the potential for conflicts 
between user groups (e.g., equestrians/hikers). 
A few people felt the trail was intended only 
for hikers and stated it was exclusionary — the 
trail should be shared among different user 


groups. 


The majority of the responses did not express 
an opinion or were unclear on their support 
for alternative 1 (authorize the ADT as a 
national scenic trail). Almost twice as many 
people stated they opposed the alternative 
versus supported it (86 versus 50). People 
opposed the alternative for several reasons — 
they feit it did not fit the national scenic trail 
concept; did not emphasize linkages and urban 
connections; would not provide for other uses 
than hiking; would take too much time and 
money to complete (i.e., it was unrealistic); the 
alternative was not flexible and too restrictive; 
and felt the federal government's role was too 
strong. Those who supported alternative 1 felt 
the ADT deserved a national scenic trail desig- 
nation; felt a national trail designation would 
not work without a strong federal government 
role; and believed this alternative would be 
more likely to get the trail off of roads than the 
other alternatives. 


The majority of the responses (110) supported 
alternative 2 (authorize the ADT as a national 
discovery trail). Forty-five responses were 
interpreted as being opposed to the alternative, 
and the remainder either did not express an 
opinion or were unclear. Respondents support- 
ed the alternative primarily for five reasons: 
they liked the concept of trail linkages and 
connecting urban areas; believed it would be 
less costly for the federal government and 


liked the idea of a nonprofit group managing 
the trail with the federal government being a 
“packseat partner;” thought it would benefit 
more people and provide for more uses than 
alternative 1; supported the emphasis of the 
alternative on providing for a continuous trail; 
and supported the alternative because it would 
not bend the national scenic trail criteria. Those 
opposed to the alternative also cited several 
reasons. They felt it unlikely that Congress 
would change the law and that this was not a 
good time to open the National Trails System 
Act to congressional scrutiny; opposed the 
ADT being along the side of roads; did not 
want another trail category or were concerned 
with possible abuse of the concept; and were 
opposed to letting any motorized users follow 
the trail. Concerns were also expressed about a 
nonprofit group managing the trail, that there 
would be less incentive to get the trail off of 
roads under this alternative, that the alterna- 
tive could discriminate against other uses of 
the trail (i.e., it could exclude people who are 
not hikers), and that there would be confusion 
on which trail uses would be allowed on dif- 
ferent segments. Finally, several people expres- 
sed concern about the 500-mile criterion for 
national discovery trails, and suggested 300-350 
miles might be more appropriate. 


Opinion on alternative 3 (take no action) was 
fairly evenly civided — 75 supported the alter- 
native while 70 opposed it. A large number of 
people also expressed no opinion or were un- 
clear. Respondents opposed alternative 3 be- 
cause they felt the ADT deserved national trail 
status, opposed the American Hiking Society 
dictating how the trail is managed, believed 
the ADT would never come about without 
federal recognition, coordination and dollars, 
were concerned that a private group could not 
manage the trail for all users, and believed it 
would be difficult to gather support to get the 
trail off of roads. Those who supported the 
alternative argued there was no need for the 
trail, that volunteer groups are capable of ad- 
ministering the trail, supported less or no fed- 
eral government involvement, and believed 
limited federal dollars should be spent on 
maintaining existing facilities. 


APPENDIX C: FEDERALLY LISTED THREATENED AND ENDANGERED SPECIES THAT 
OCCUR IN COUNTIES ALONG THE ADT CORRIDOR 


STATES 


SPECIES CA NV UT CO NE KS IA MO IL IN KY OH WV MD/ _ ODE 


Endangered Mammals 


Salt marsh harves' mouse (Reithrodontomys raviventris) x 


San Joaquin kit fox (Vulpes macrotis mutica) x 


Black-footed ferret (Mustela nigripes) x x x x 


Virginia big-eared bat (Plecotus townsendii virginianus) ; x 


Indiana bat (Myotis sodalis)' x x | x x x x 


Gray bat (Myotis grisescens) x x | x 


Virginia northern flying squirrel (Glaucomys sabrinus x 


fuscus) 


Is 


Delmarva fox squirrel (Sciurus niger cinereus) x x 


Threatened Mammals 


Utah prairie dog (Cynomys parvidens) x 


Endangered Birds 


California brown pelican (Pelecanus occidentalis x 
californicus) 


California clapper rail (Rallus longirostris obsoletus) x 


Source: US. Fish and Wildlife Service. This list is current as of March 1994. Species were identified on the basis of which counties the trail is proposed to pass through. 
However, many of these species probably would not be affected by the trail — the above species may be in the same county as the ADT but may occur miles away from 
the actual trail. Also, it should be noted that this list will change in the future. The proposed species included here will likely be formally designated as threatened or 
endangered in the near future. In addition, a large number of candidate species are not included in this list. These candidates may be proposed for listing in the future. 


1. Critical habitat designated in Illinois. 


T/ 


STATES 


SPECIES CA NV UT CO NE KS IA MO IL IN KY OH WV MD/ _ ODE 
DC 

California least tern (Sterna antillarum (=albifrons) x 

browni) 

Peregrine falcon (Falco peregrinus) x x x x x x x x x x x x x 

Eskimo curlew ("!umenius borealis) x x 

Whooping crane (Grus americanay x x x 

Least tern (Sterna antillarum) x x x x x 


Threatened Birds: 


Aleutian Canada goose (Branta canadensis leucopareia) x 
Western snowy plover, coastal population (Charadrius x 
alexandrinus nivosus) 
Marbled murrelet (Brachyramphus marmoratus) x 
a Piping plover (Charadrius melodus) x x x x + 
Northern spotted owl (Strix occidentalis caurina) x 
Mexican spotted owl (Strix occidentalis lucida) x x 
Bald eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus) x x x x x x x x x x x x x x 
Southwestern willow flycatcher (Empidonax traillii x x 
extimus) 


Endangered Reptiles: 


San Francisco garter snake (Thamnophis sirtalis x 
tetrataenia) 


Threatened Reptiles: 


Giant garter snake (Thamnophis gigas) x 


2. Critical habitat designated in Nebraska and Kansas. 
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STATES 


SPECIES CA NV UT CO NE KS IA MO IL IN KY OH WV MD/_ ODE 
DC 


Proposed Endangered Reptiles: 
Alameda whipsnake (Masticophis lateralis euryxanthus) x 
Proposed Threatened Reptiles: 


Northern copperbelly water snake (Nerodia erythrogaster x 
neglecta) 


Threatened Amphibians: 


Cheat Mountain salamander (Plethadon netting) x 
Proposed Endangered Amphibians: 
California red-legged frog (Rana aurora draytonii) x 
Endangered Fish: 
Chinook salmon, winter-run (Oncorhynchus tshawytscha) x 
Hiko White River springfish (Crenichthys baileyi grandis) x 
Pahrump poolfish (Empetrichthys latos) x 
White River spinedace (Lepidomeda albivallis) x 
Tidewater goby (Euclyclogobius newberryi) x 
Pallid sturgeon (Scaphirhynchus albus) x x x x x 
Bonytail chub (Gila elegans)’ x x 
Colorado squawfish (Ptychocheilus lucius)* x x 


Humpback chub (Gila cypha)° x x 


es 


3. Critical habitat designated in Colorado and Utah. 
4. Critical habitat designated in Colorado and Utah. 


5. Critical habitat designated in Colorado. 
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STATES 


SPECIES CA NV UT CO NE KS IA MO IL IN KY OH WV MD/ ODE 
DC 


Razorback sucker (Xyrauchen texanus) x x 
Threatened Fish: 
Lahontan cutthroat trout (Oncorhynchus clarki henshawi) x x 
Railroad Valley springfish (Crenichthys nevadae) x 


Delta smelt (Hypomesus transpacificus) x 
Greenback cutthroat trout (Oncorhynchus clarki stomias) x 


Neosho madtom (Noturus placidus) x 
Proposed Threatened Fish: 


Sacramento splittail (Pogonichthys macrolepidotus) x 
Endangered Invertebrates: 


Lanye’s metalmark butterfly (Apodemia mormo langei) x 


Mission blue butterfly (Icaricia icariodes missionensis) x 


Myrtle’s silverspot butterfly (Speyeria zerene myrtleae) x 


Karner blue butterfly (Lycaeides melissa samuelis) x 
Mitchell satyr butterfly (Neonympha mitchellii francisci) x 
California freshwater shrimp (Syncaris pacifica) x 


American burying beetle (Nicrophorus americanus) x 
Kanab ambersnail (Oxyloma haydeni kanabensis) x 


Pink mucket pearly mussel (Lampsilis orbiculta) x x x x 


Eastern fanshell pearly mussel (Cyprogenia stegaria) x x x 
Northern clubshell (Pleurobema clava) x x x 


6. Critical habitat designated in Colorado and Utah. 


SY 


STATES 


SPECIES CA NV UT CO NE KS IA MO IL IN KY OH WV MD/ ODE 
DC 


Orange-footed pearly mussel (Plethobasus cooperianus) x 
Rough pigtoe pearly mussel (Pleurobema plenum) x x 


Tuberculed-blossom pearly mussel (Epioblasma torulosa x 
torulosa) 


White wartyback pearly mussel (Plethobasus cicatricosus) x x 
Cracking pearly mussel (Hemistena lata) x 
Northern riffleshell (Epioblasma torulosa rangiana) x x 


Purple catspaw pearly mussel (Epioblasma sulcata x 
sulcata) 


Winged mapleleaf mussel (Quandrula fragosa) x 


Ring pink mussel (Obovaria retusa) x x 
Dwarf wedge mussel (Alasmidonta heterodon) x 


SS 


Higgins’ eye pearly mussel (Lampsilis higginsi) x x 
Fat pocketbook (Potamilus capax) x | x 
Hay’s Spring amphipod (Stygobromus hayi) x 


White cat’s paw pearly mussel (Epioblasma sulcata x 
sulcata) 


Threatened Invertebrates: 


Bay checkerspot butterfly (Euphydryas editha bayensis) x 


Valley elderberry longhorn beetle (Desmocerus x 
californicus dimorphus) 


Delta green ground beetle (Elaphrus viridis) x 


SPECIES 


STATES 


CA 


NV 


UT CO NE 


KS 


iA MO 


IL 


IN KY OR WV MD/ 
bc 


DE 


Pawnee montane skipper (Hesperia leonardus montana) 


Proposed Endangered Invertebrates: 


Longhorn fairy shrimp (Branchinecta longiantenna) 


Vernal pool fairy shrimp (Branchinecta lynchi) 


California linderiella (Linderiella occidentalis) 


Callippe silverspot butterfly (Speyeria callippe callippe) 


Vernal pool tadpole shrimp (Lepidurus packardi) 


Conservancy fairy shrimp (Branchinecta conservatio) 


Hines’ emerald dragonfly (Somatochlora hineana) 


Endangered Plants: 


Large-flowered fiddleneck (Amsinckia grandiflora) 


Palmate-bracted bird’s-beak (Cordylanthus palmatus) 


Robust spineflower (Chorizonthe robusta) 


Contra Costa wallflower (Erysimum captitatum var. 
angustatum ) 


Antioch Dunes evening-primrose (Oenothera deltowdes 
ssp. howellit) 


Sonoma spineflower (Chorizanthe valida) 


Beach layia (Layia carnosa) 


Pt. Reyes clover lupine (Lupinus tidestromi var. layneae) 


Truckee barberry (Berberis sonnei) 


Presidio manzanita (Arctostaphylos hookeri var. ravenii) 


Swamp sandwort (Arenaria paludicola) 
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SPECIES 


STATES 


CA NV 


UT 


CO NE 


KS 


IA MO 


IL 


IN KY OH WV MD/ 
DC 


DE 


Blowout penstemon (Penstemon haydenii) 


Siler pincushion cactus (Pediocactus sileri) 


Autumn buttercup (Ranunculus acriformis var. aestwalis) 


Kodachrome bladderpod (Lesquerella tumuloso) 


Running buffalo clover (Trifolium stoloniferum) 


Leafy prairie clover (Dalea foliosa) 


Small whorled pogonia (Isotria medeoloides) 


Canby’s Dropwort (Oxypolis canbyi) 


Northeastern bulrush (Scirpus ancistrochaetus) 


Presidio clarkia (Clarkia franciscana) 


California sea blite (Suaeda californica) 


Tiburon paintbrush (Castileja neglecta) 


Tibuiron jewelflower (Streptanthus niger) 


Harperella (Ptilimnium nodosum) 


Threatened Plants: 


Western prairie fringed orchid (Platanthera praeciara) 


Eastern prairie fringed orchid (Platanthera leucophaea) 


Mead’s milkweed (Asclepias meadii) 


Uinta Basin hookless cactus (Sclerocactus glaucus) 


Ute ladies’-tresses (Spiranthes diluvialis) 


Welsh’s milkweed (Asclepias welshii) 


Navajo sedge (Carex speculcola) 


Jones cycladenia (Cycladenia humilis var. jonesii) 


STATES 


SPECIES CA NV UT CO NE KS IA MO IL IN KY OH WV MD/_ ODE 
DC 


Decurrent false aster (Boltonia decurrens) x x 
Lakeside daisy (Hymenoxys herbacea) x 
Pitcher’s thistle (Cirsium pitcheri) x 


Virginia spiraea (Spiraea virginiana) x 


Swamp pink (Helonia bullata) 7 x 


Tiburon mariposa lily (Calochortus tiburonensis) x 


Marin dwarf-flax (Hesperolinon congestum) x 
Prairie bush clover (Lespedza leptostachya) x 


Proposed Endangered Plants: 
Sacramento Orcutt grass (Orcuttia viscida) x 


Proposed Threatened Plants: 


Sodaville milk-vetch (Astragalus lentiginosus x 
sesquemetralis) 


Slender Orcutt grass (Orcuttia tenuis) x 
Colusa grass (Neostapfia colusana) x 
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